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LA VILLE A L'ECHELLE HUMAINE 


Observations faites par Jean-Claude La Haye urbaniste, lors d'une 
journée d'étude tenue le 8 décembre 1960 en l'hôtel Reine Elizabeth, 
à Montréal, sous les auspices de l'Association des Architectes de la 


Province de Québec. 


Je définirais une “communauté” comme étant un groupe 
de personnes vivant en un milieu adopté à leurs besoins 
individuels et collectifs, croyant en l'entr'aide fraternelle 
et partageant un ensemble d'aspirations tant d'ordre 
temporel que spirituel), Or la ville du moyen âge, celle 
des onziéme et douziéme siécles surtout, présente sans 
doute l'exemple le plus authentique d'une telle “com- 
munauté". Tous ses éléments constituants s'y retrou- 


vent: 


1—des aspirations communes qui imprègnent un sens à 
la vie de groupe; 

9—des rapports sociaux très étroits extériorisés dans 
l'entr'aide mutuelle et un sens profond de fraternité®); 

3—une commune soumission à une puissance morale, ce 


qui rendait tous les “bourgeois” égaux(9; 


4—un milieu modelé par les aspirations mêmes de ses 


habitants, un milieu fait sur mesure. 


La ville du moyen âge était d’autre part smgulière- 


ment égocentrique. Elle a grandi dans une atmosphère 
d'implacable opposition à la campagne, tel qu'en té- 
moigne d’ailleurs ses enceintes. “Ses habitants se ré- 
servaient pour eux seuls les libertés dont il jouissaient 
en leurs murs”(#). Les “bourgeois” formaient une société 
très monolithique et ils avaient un esprit de clocher 


extrêmement développé, explicable d’ailleurs par la 


puissance même de leurs associations professionnelles ct 
de leurs corps de métier. 


La ville médiévale était en somme une “unité de 
voisinage” ou un “neighborhood unit” avec tous ses 
avantages et ses lacunes. 


Dans les siècles qui suivirent, cette vie communau- 
taire s’est lentement désintégrée à cause d’un désiqui- 
libre progressif dans la répartition des richesses, des 
schismes religieux, des conflits raciaux, d’une plus grande 
mobilité, etc. . et finalement au siècle dernier, la 
métropole créée par la révolution industrielle devait 
entièrement dissiper tout vestige des belles ordonnances 


urbaines du moyen âge. 


Et ce fut la confusion totale. Toutes les valeurs 
humanistes s'étaient dissoutes dans le fouillis morne et 
sale des métropoles industrielles(?, “Mankind had cleared 


the jungle and replaced it by a Labyrinth”. 


La fin du 18e et le début du 19e siècle est sans nul 
doute l’âge noir de l'urbanisme et de l'architecture. Mais 
c'est aussi à cette époque, où le monde était en route 
vers rien, qu’apparurent les premières radicelles d’une 
nouvelle renaissance de l’urbanisme et de l’architecture 
qui nous donne le goût des espérances merveilleuses. 
Howard, Geddes, et plus tard vers 1920 Le Corbusier, 
pensèrent qu'il fallait réinstaller heureusement les 


hommes. 


Puis vint Clarence A. Perry“) qui reprit à son compte 
et précisa le concept de “Neighborhood Unit”. Il s'agissait 
de retrouver une échelle humaine et de restaurer un ordre 
physique dans la cité comme il en existait dans la ville 


des "bourgeois" du moyen áge. 


Personne n'a désiré, croyons-nous, ressusciter la ville 
médiévale. Mais chacun trouva urgent de remettre de 
l'ordre dans les masses flasques de tissu urbain de nos 
villes contemporaines, de leur donner sinon une âme, au 


moins une articulation. 


Le “Neighborhood Unit" tel que décrit par Clarence 
A. Perry (? en 1929 est 


"une zone domiciliaire bornée sur tous les cótés par des 
voies de circulation rapide tracées de maniére à inciter les 
conducteurs à contourner l'agglomération sans la pénétrer 

. 4 une zone domiciliaire contenant son réseau de parcs 
et de terrains de jeux . . ., prévoyant en son centre des 
terrains pour les écoles et autres services communautaires 
à l'échelle de la zone . . ., et enfin offrant un réseau de 
rues tracé de manière à faciliter la circulation interne et 
à incommoder toute circulation de transit . . .".(9 


Cette description référe évidemment à un concept de 
l'aménagement physique de l'espace; aucune référence à 


des idéaux d'ordre sociologique. Telles étaient, à notre 


avis, les préoccupations fondamentales de Perry, pére 
du "Neighborhood idea", méme s'il est possible de dé- 
celler par ailleurs dans quelques uns de ses textes une 
certaine nostalgie sentimentale de la vie communautaire 


du petit village®), 


Or, ce principe d’ordonnance physique de nos cités 
résidentielles a prévalu depuis 30 ans. Parce qu’il offre 
la solution idéale? Je ne crois pas. Ce serait plutôt, 
tout bonnement, que personne n’a encore trouvé mieux 
parce que les sociologues “were pursuing the problems 
of urbanism in their own way, and in the most part with 
neither knowledge of, nor concern for the efforts of those 
technicians in the driver’s seats of planning firms, com- 


missions, or departments”.(0) 


Et il advint, comme il se devait, faute de directives 
de la part des “Social Scientists", faute en somme d'une 
pensée en évolution, que les urbanistes outre-passérent 
la pensée de Perry et virent dans le Neighborhood Unit 
plus qu'un outil pour l'ordonnance physique des villes 
mais un moyen de leur infuser une âme. “C’est vous, 
dont dépend la cité future . . . dans la signification spiri- 
tuelle, (et) . .. dans le visage qu'elle montrera et qui 


fera son expression”), Nous avons eu cette soif ... 


Les dessins sur ces deux pages démontrent lotissements typiques des années 50; l'homme ne façonne plus son milieu; il 


assiste à un spectacle mis en scène par l'entrepreneur. 
servitude. L’hwmanisme m'est plus. 


Un faux modernisme échevelé et sans âme cache une profonde 


Typical subdivisions of the last decade. Man has lost sight of the fact that subdividing reaches far beyond the partition 
of land. Planning should aim at the rational integration of community life, not to confusion and chaos. 
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mais la fontaine était sans eau. Ce n’est que récemment, 
dans cette dernière décennie, que les sociologues éprouvè- 
rent l'urgence d'alimenter la fontaine. Mais, pour ce 
faire, il fallait d'abord rattraper le temps et comprendre 
les mécanismes en cause; ce qui explique certaines criti- 
ques récentes formulées par les spécialistes plus parti- 
culierement intéressés à la sociologie urbaine. Si l'on 
peut maintenant se prononcer contre le "Neighborhood 
Unit" en tant qu'idée sociologique, on n'a encore rien 
formulé de mieux pour la remplacer et satisfaire notre 
soif. N'est pas facile de combler celui-là qui a de l'espace 


dans le coeur. 
Je veux bien admettre . . 


— que la ville médiévale n'a jamais été le paradis social 


que d'aucun idéalise; 


—Qque c'est peut-être l'homogénéité des classes, des re- 
lieions. des nationalités . . . qui permirent les “neigh- 
o > te] 


borhoods" du passé; d’où ségrégation sociale;“?) 


—que les groupes primaires n'ont plus l'importance 


d'autrefois, . . . si méme ils l'avaient déjà eue;“*? 


— que nous semons notre amitié dans tous les quartiers 
de la ville, voire même dans toutes les villes et tous 


les pays; 


—Qque chacun de nous, le soir au logis, ne tient qu'à son 
intimité et qu'il n'a que faire d'un voisin heureux ou 
malheureux à cause d'un poids qu'il a dans le coeur. 


Je veux bien admettre aussi 

— que les règles du jeu des valeurs foncières n'autorisent . 
pas le voisinage du logis du pauvre et du palais du 
riche; ségrégation économique; ? 

— qu'il n'est pas toléré que l'éléve du collège privé joue 
dans la rue avec le p'tit gars de l'école publique; 


— que nous vivons dans un monde où l'on ne peut pas 


flàner. “Je suis sérieux moi” disait le business-man du 


CELLULE PRIMAIRE—Le diagramme A illustre la convergence vers le noyau paroissial du réseau de circulation pour 
piétons. La circulation automobile de l'unité de voisinage est dirigée vers la périphérie (B). Toute circulation de transit 


est rendue impossible. 


In a neighbourhood unit the pedestrian network (A) converges toward the neighbourhood core made wp of the com- 
munal park and community buildings. The street pattern of a neighbourhood. unit (B) is designed. to keep traffic away 
from the core and to avoid interference with the pedestrian circulation. system. 


DENSITE-—CELLULE PRIMAIRE: La cellule résidentielle primaire doit contenir tous les genres d'habitation afin de satisfaire aux besoins des divers 
groupes d'âge d'une population. 

The neighbourhood unit should be an economically and socially balanced community. 

1—habitation à haute densité; high density zone. 

2—habitation de densité moyenne; inedium density zone. 


3—habitation à faible densité; low density zone. 
|—espaces verts et immeubles communautaires; open spaces and publie buildings. 


“Petit Prince”. Il plaçait en banque des étoiles. La fond besoin d’anonymat que le “neighborhood” à men- 
fébrilité des affaires est inconciliable avec la détente et talité villageoise ne pourrait satisfaire . . . 


la discussion sur la place publique; alors pourquoi des | 
« » fn a? 2 Je veux bien admettre tout cela. 
placettes" au centre des "neighborhoods"? 


—que la mobilité est “sine qua non" de notre condition ^ veux biet pondre más patine et laisser la pati- 
de aitadins, done que les problémes de cireulation des noire à ceux qui consacrent par profession le meilleur 
ingénieurs ont une importance prépondérante au point d'eux-mémes à étudier les comportements de l'homme 
de morceller par des routes nouvelles des “neighbor- en société. On comprendra maintenant pourquoi j'évite 


hoods” identifiables avec soin l'emploi de l'expression "Unité de Voisinage". 


—que la métropole cosmopolite est un creuset où doit Je veux bien étre rien d'autre qu'un technicien pré- 
se fondre tout ce qui nous identifie; la masse a un pro- occupé de l'arrangement de pierres. Mais, ai-je lu quel- 


que part, les pierres que jarrange ne sont point seule- 
ment objet de concours, abris pour la commodité . . - 
mais doivent être piédestaux, escalier et navire qui por- 
tent vers Dieu. C'est pourquoi j'aimerais être informé 
de l'àme de ceux-là qui disposeront des commodités de 


la ville que je bâtis. 


D'ici là, lurbaniste doit se rattacher à cette bonne 
vieille idée du “Neighborhood Unit” en laissant cepen- 
dant aux sociologues le soin d'en éprouver davantage la 
validité en tant quê concept sociologique. ll ne s'agit 
donc pas, pour nous, urbanistes, d'y avoir recours sur le 
plan socio-idéologique, mais sur le plan fonctionnel seule- 
ment en ce sens que le “neighborhood idea" *embodies a 
service area concept designed to reduce the need for 
undue expenditure of time and energy"; et comme le 
signale Dewey dans l'article déjà cité, les recherches faites 
à ce jour sur cet aspect fonctionnel du “neighborhood” 
justifient l'urbaniste de croire que les travaux qu'il fera 


en ce sens donneront satisfaction à toutes les populations 


CELLULE SECONDAIRE — Un 
groupement de 3 ou } cellules 
primaires centré sur un parc-école 
de 25 acres. 


A group of 3 or 4 neighbourhood 
units make a community centred 
on a 25-acre communal area with 
a junior high school. 


concernées. Dewey cite d’ailleurs a l'appui de cette 


thèse un nombre d’études très impressionnant. 


Syr cette mise au point qui, Je l'espère, saura satisfaire 
les esprits les plus cisaillants, je vous soumets ma propre 
opinion du “Neighborhood Unit” pris en tant que con- 
cept fonctionnel. Je serai très bref sur ce point car il est 


très ardu de charrier une idée par le mot. 


La vie du logis et de ses prolongements immédiats 
est axée sur des besoins très spécifiques: les écoles pri- 
maires-élémentaires, les jeux des jeunes, les édifices du 
culte et les magasins dispensateurs des commodités de 
nécessité quotidienne. Le “neighborhood”, pris sur le 
plan fonctionnel, a pour objectif immédiat de satisfaire 
à ces besoins (physiques) de manière rationnelle et effi- 
cace. Aussi y retrouvons-nous tous ces éléments groupés 
en son centre sur un terrain d’une douzaine d’acres. Ce 


noyau est accessible grâce à un réseau convergent de 


sentiers ou de trottoirs pour piétons. Les automobiles 


DENSITE-—CELLULE SECONDAIRE: Au coeur de la cellule secondaire se trouve la plus haute densité d'habitation. La 
légende est la même que celle de la page 5. 


Each constituant neighbourhood unit gravitates around the community core where the highest density is found. For 


legend, see page 5. 


sont d’autre part orientées en direction de la périphérie 
sur des rues dont la principale fonction est la desserte 
des habitations riveraines et non la circulation. Le 
“neighborhood” lui-même est délimité par une ceinture 
de voies rapides contournant la zone résidentielle sans 


jamais la pénétrer. 


Ces “neighborhoods” ou cellules primaires groupent 
de 3,500 à 8,000 personnes sur un territoire dont l’éten- 
due peut varier entre 100 et 250 acres selon la densité 
d'occupation et le degré d'homogénéité de langue et de 


religion de la population. 


A l'échelon secondaire, 4 ou 5 de ces "neighborhoods" 
ou cellules primaires forment des "communities" ou cel- 
lules secondaires gravitant autour d'un vaste espace d'au 


moins 95 acres, site des écoles primaires supérieures ou 


"junior high" et contenant tout l'équipement de jeux et 
de loisirs indispensable à une population de 15 à 30,000 


personnes. 


A ce palier comme à l'échelon primaire, le réseau de 
voles rapides doit encercler le tout, et l'accés au centre 
ne peut se faire que par quatre ou cinq artères “inter- 


neighborhood". 


Ce système, s'il n'avait pas de valeur socio-idéologique, 
rassurerait tout au moins la mère de famille qui voit 
partir son jeune fils pour l'école tous les matins en sachant 
qu'il n'y a pas d'auto-route entre sa demeure et l'école. 
Il permet aussi à monsieur d'acheter un paquet de 
cigarettes sans pour cela faire une course de un ou deux 
milles et à madame de faire ses emplettes sans que mon- 


sieur se voit obligé de lui laisser sa voiture. Ce système 


permet l'épanouissement des groupes primaires chez les 
jeunes et met à leur portée l'équipement de loisirs que 


leur áge requiert . . . et ainsi de suite. 


Nous avons tenté dans cet exposé d'établir une dis- 
tinction entre le “Neighborhood Unit" en tant que con- 
cept socio-idéologique et le "Neighborhood Unit" pris 
comme module de l'arrangement physique des groupe- 
ments d'habitations ou, si l’on veut, comme cellule 
organique du tissu urbain. Si, comme nous l'avons dé- 
montré, la valeur sociologique du “Neighborhood Unit” 
est sujet à caution, nous avons d'autre part une tres 
forte intuition que ce concept pourrait étre exploité avec 
trés grand avantage pour l'ordonnance rationnelle de nos 
milieux urbains, et cela tout spécialement en cette pro- 
vince où cette idée peut souvent se confondre avec la 


paroisse. 


(1) R. M. MacIver dans Socrery, rrs STRUCTURE AND CHANGES parle 
d'un “group of interests wide and comprehensive enough to 
include their lives". 

(2) “There is no surer foundation than love and goodwill of one man 
toward another". 

(3) "It is in the religio-moral realm that the unity of sociely is 
primarily to be found", Kingsley Davis, Human Socrery. 

(4) Henri Pirenne, MEprEvAL Crrtes, Princeton University Press 1959. 

(5) Gallian and Eisner, Tue URBAN Parrern, Van Noshand Co. N ve 
1950. 

(6) Recionaz Survey or New York AND rrs Environ Vol. 7, 1929. 

(7) opus cit. 

(8) traduction libre; Houstna ron rug MACHINE AGE. 


Cette intuition d'avoir raison me cause cependant 
une certain lassitude, car je suis très conscient de l'ex- 
tréme complexité de la mise en oeuvre d'un tel concept. 
C'est que cette mise en oeuvre chevauche sur quatre 
juridictions principales bien définies et qu'elle chevauche 
aussi sur une bonne douzaine de disciplines profession- 
nelles. Les conseils municipaux, les commissions sco- 
laires, les corporations épiscopales et divers ministères 
provinciaux ont tous des róles prépondérants à jouer, 


rôles qui souvent s'enchevétrent faute de coordination. 


Malgré les difficultés, malgré les coups durs déjà 
encaissés, il me reste encore assez d'enthousiasme pour 
oser espérer voir un jour un comité de coordination des 
professionnels de la construction ainsi que des services 
d'urbanisme au palier des commissions scolaires ct des 


corporations épiscopales. 


(9) "La place centrale sera un signe tangible de cohésion sociale . . . 
elle sera la place tout à fait désignée pour l'érection d'un mat 
avec le drapeau du pays, d'un “memorial”, d'un kiosque à fanfare, 
d'une fontaine. . . Dans la vie communautaire du Neighborhood, 
ce sera le lieu des festivités. . ." ibid. 

(10) Dewey, Richard, AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL Review 1950. 

(11) St-Exupery, interprétation, CITADELLE, page 571, Ed. de la Pléiade 
1959. 

(12) Cf. Isaacs, Reginalds, Jounxar or Housine, July 1948. 

(13) Cf. Dewey, Richard, AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL Review, Août 
1946. 


(11) Cf. Firey, Walter, AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAT Review, Août 1950. 


English Summary: 


In his work as a town planner, Mr. La Haye endeavours to be concerned with the “bricks 


and mortar” optimum use of space. He wishes to leave to the Sociologist the study of man in 


his environment, yet he feels that he cannot escape the nagging question of who is the future 


user of the City he is building. 


While agreeing on the limitations of the neighbourhood unit a la Perry, Mr. La Haye 


is conscious that, in planning for man, the neighbourhood unit offers many advantages, particu- 


larly in the Province of Quebec where it could very well correspond to the Parish. 


Planning for neighbourhood units requires the collaboration of municipal councils, school 


boards, diocesan corporations and many Provincial Departments. This is difficult to obtain, 
due to Jack of coordination, but the author hopes that it will eventually be achieved. 


THE SPARKS STREET EXPERIMENT — Part II 


Alan Tate 


The first part of this article appeared im the December 1960 issue of this magazme. 


The Sparks Street Mall Experiment was undertaken to 
test a theory: that it might be possible to create a leafy 
oasis in the heart of the city, where shopping could be 
a pleasant and leisurely activity, without seriously in- 
terfering with the general traffic flow, bus services, or 
deliveries, and without reducing the volume of business 
downtown on Sparks Street. It was hoped that the 
separation of vehicles from pedestrians would reduce 
the accident hazard and that the mall, despite the ob- 
vious limitations inherent in a cheap and temporary 
arrangement, would be appreciated and enjoyed by Ot- 
tawans as a brief glimpse of what a well-designed city 


centre might look like. 


It was generally agreed among those interested in 
the mall that any assessment of it must be made by a 
completely independent committee, in no way repre- 
sentative of any pressure group, business association, 
governmental or municipal department. Mr. R. H. 
Bounsall, an Ottawa Chartered Accountant, agreed to 
form such a committee, and acted as chairman. Its 
membership included a traffic engineer, two city plan- 
ners, one carpark operator, a realtor, the traffic research 
officer of the Ottawa Transportation Commission 
(O.T.C.), and the manager of the Ottawa Board of 
Trade. The Committee's terms of reference were “to 
examine the effect of the Sparks Street Mall on business 


volume, traffic flow, and related matters, and to report”. 


Early in their deliberations, the research committee 
decided that the assessment of fluctuations in business 
volume was a matter which they had neither the time 
nor the skill to investigate. Accordingly, it was decided 
to engage an independent group of professional statis- 
ticians for this part of the work. The contract provided 
that the committee would invite merchants to parti- 
cipate in the survey of business volume and to make 
available to the statisticians all obtainable information 
requested by them. The Committee would not, how- 
ever, meet with the statisticians or influence their report 
in any way. It was agreed that the statistical report, 


when submitted, would be incorporated in the report 
of the research committee, complete and without 
amendment of any kind. 

The report of the research committee was published 
in December, 1960. It has five sections dealing in detail 
with traffic flow, public transit, parking, business volume 
and public reaction. The statisticians’ report is included 
and there are also sections dealing with the legal pro- 
cesses necessary to establish the mall as well as notes 
on its design, layout, and planting. (The full report of 
the research committee is available from the National 
Capital Commission, 291 Carling Avenue, Ottawa. Price: 
$3.00) The findings of the research committee were as 


follows: 


Traffic Flow 

The closing of Sparks Street to vehicular traffic, except 
for delivery vehicles during specified hours, moved 4,850 
west-bound vehicles per day onto nearby parallel streets, 
and caused a substantial reduction in the amount of 
curb-side parking. Most of the west-bound vehicles, in 
fact, moved onto Wellington Street, immediately north. 
These vehicles included an estimated 689 buses per day 
from eight different city bus routes, previously passing 
along Sparks. Some difficulty arose at the junction of 
Bank and Wellington where buses were permitted to 
make a left turn, and where large numbers of private 
vehicles used a government parking lot on the north 
of Wellington. This trouble was alleviated by re-routing 
these cars and by making some changes in traffic light 
phasing. In all other respects general traffic flow during 
the period of the mall experiment was good. 

Deliveries to Sparks Street were restricted to the 
hours from six p.m. to ten a.m. This worked well for 
some businesses, but not for others. Goods shipped by 
rail from Toronto or Montreal could arrive at Sparks 
Street before ten a.m.; they had to be handled from 
the delivery areas established at the junctions of Sparks 
with Metcalfe and O’Connor. The resulting double 
parking in these areas caused a reduction in the capacity 


of the streets, which carry much north-south traffic, and 
created some additional difficulty and expense for de- 
livery firms and merchants. The committee observed 
that this situation might have been alleviated by setting 
aside longer loading zones on Metcalfe and O'Connor. 

The temporary nature of the mall and the necessity 
to keep within a limited budget prevented major 
changes to the traffic control signals along Sparks. Some 
changes were made which increased the amount of 
green time allotted to north-south traffic, but the com- 
mittee noted that major changes — which would be 
possible in a permanent mall — would produce a more 
efficient pedestrial and vehicular flow. 

There were two very important advantages of the 
mall from a traffic engineering point of view: 


1. The removal of buses from Sparks Street which 
speeded traffic flow in Confederation Square and re- 
duced the accident hazard, and 


2. The removal of the relatively unimportant but con- 
gested vehicle movement along Sparks which reduced 
the accident hazard, inevitable where this type of move- 
ment conflicts with very heavy pedestrian traffic. 


The committee concluded: “It may be said that 
from a traffic point of view Sparks Street was never of 
prime importance as a traffic artery. It seems evident 
from the experiment that a permanent mall could be 
constructed on Sparks Street without disrupting down- 
town traffic flow. However, it must be made clear that 
certain improvements in adjacent streets would be 
necessary and also that the important movements north 


and south across Sparks Street at O'Connor and Met- 
calfe should be retained.” 


Public Transit | 
The O.T.C. viewed the proposal to block Sparks Street 


to vehicular traffic with considerable misgivings. Eight 
bus routes used Sparks Street and usually about 14,500 
passengers boarded or left vehicles on the street. On 
the creation of the mall, the bus routes were switched 
to Wellington Street where all curb-side parking or 
stopping was prohibited. Apart from the temporary 
difficulty at the junction of Wellington and Bank, re- 
ferred to above, all went well and, in Confederation 
Square, the smoother traffic flow helped bus drivers and 
the motoring public generally. Before the mall experi- 
ment, the travel time over the affected section of the 
eight bus routes had been seven minutes at off-peak 
periods, and eight minutes at five p.m.; during the 
experiments it was only four minutes at off-peak periods, 
and six minutes at five p.m. 

The total volume of O.T.C. passenger revenue in 
July and August 1960 was 1% lower than in the same 
period of 1959. However, bus mileage was cut by 6%, 
and the number of passengers inbound to the central 
business district between nine-thirty and three p.m. 
(the off-peak period) was up from 13,747 per day in 
1959 to 18,803 per day for the same period in 1960 — 
an increase of 37%. The O.T.C. concluded that, in spite 
of a slightly reduced bus service, off-peak riding in- 
creased appreciably, and the main bus traffic generator 
was the Sparks Street Mall. 


For the benefit of new readers, this map of the Sparks Street area is inst from Part I of the article. 
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A survey of publie opinion taken on Tuesday, August 
30th showed that passengers preferred the new routes 
by a majority of two to one. In view of the increased 
efficiency and popularity of the arrangement, the O.T.C. 
have now decided that whether or not Sparks Street 
becomes a permanent pedestrian mall, west-bound buses 
will continue to be routed along Wellington Street. 


Parking 

The research committee devoted a great deal of time to 
the study of parking, which was a complex and highly 
controversial subject. Before the mall experiment 
there were fears that the closing of Sparks Street would 
lead to parking difficulties, and during the summer 
months there were some complaints about the parking 
situation. Parking was considered under three main 
headings: Government parking; curb-side parking; off- 
street parking. 


Government Parking 

The parking survey included in the report shows about 
3,000 parking spaces on federal land, immediately north 
of Wellington Street. These are permanent and are used 
by members of the Senate and House of Commons, and 
by federal government employees who work on or near 
Parliament Hill. There are also 130 spaces reserved 
for visitors and tourists to Parliament Hill. During the 
ceremony of the Changing of the Guard, about 400 
spaces are made temporarily available on the roadway 
of Parliament Hill. The Committee found that many 
government workers may have shopped on the Sparks 
Street mall or walked there during their lunch hours, 
but the mall as such did not affect government parking. 


Curbside Parking 

The mall experiment caused the removal of 108 curb- 
side metered spaces: 53 from Sparks Street itself, 89 
from the north side of Wellington, and the remainder 
from Bank, O'Connor, and Metcalfe Streets to form 
loading bays and permit new bus turning movements. 
In 1959 the city traffic engineer had carried out an 
occupancy survey at meters in the area. The survey 
showed a very high occupancy, ranging from 73.7% on 
Metcalfe to 92.7% on Queen. During the summer of 
1959 it was not possible to carry out a comparable 
occupancy survey, but revenues from meters on each 


of the streets near Sparks were extracted and “weight- 
ed” to take account of changes in parking times and the 
removal of meters on some streets. The “weighted” 
figures were projected to give percentage occupancy 
figures for 1960. They show that the demand for curb- 
side parking on streets abutting the mall was greater 
in 1960 than in 1959 and strongly suggest that had more 
curbside space been available it would certainly have 
been used during the busy ten a.m. to five p.m. period 
on most week days. 


Off-street Parking 

The committee investigated the nine public off-street 
parking facilities within about 600 feet of the mall. 
These fell into three classes: temporary parking lots on 
sites which are destined to be used for building pur- 
poses; parking lots of a more permanent character as- 
sociated with gas stations etc.; permanent multi-storied 
facilities. 

Most operators of the parking lots reported an in- 
crease of business during the mall period but, on the 
fringes of the area examined, the increase was less than 
near its centre. The committee formed the opinion that, 
in general, people using the Sparks Street mall were 
not disposed to walk further than 600 feet after parking. 
In general, they concluded: 

1. That the mall increased the demand for parking 
space in uptown Ottawa. 

2. That curbside spaces close to the mall were certainly 
“saturated” and that there was an unsatisfied demand. 
3. That the demand for off-street spaces was usually 
satisfied but that there were brief periods when these 
were loaded to capacity. 

It was also noted that on many occasions vacant 
parking spaces existed, but at a distance in excess of 
600 feet from the mall. 

The committee observed that the demand for short 
term parking could have been met more fully if all 
parking operators had been able to relocate monthly 
contract parkers, but they were naturally unwilling to 
do this for the short period of the mall experiment. 

Consideration of the parking question led the com- 
mittee to believe that should a permanent mall be con- 
structed on Sparks Street, further permanent off-street 
parking facilities would be highly desirable. 
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Business Volume 

The effect of the mall on business volume was carefully 
studied. Of the 76 merchants on the street, only 54 
agreed to co-operate by submitting a weekly report of 
their daily sales and purchases, as well as weekly and 
monthly percentage changes. The 34 were, however, a 
representative cross-section of the retail establishments 
on the mall and were categorized into eight classes. The 
statistical report and six tables were, as mentioned 
above, included complete, but the research committee 
also drew attention to the main conclusions which could 
be drawn from these tables. In particular, they noted: 


1. That in each group of stores studied, there was a 
substantial increase in the volume of sales during the 
mall experiment in 1960 as compared with a similar 
period in 1959. For example, men’s clothing sales in- 
creased by 29%, restaurant business by 34% and variety 
and department stores by 5%. 

2. In all cases, and throughout the whole mall period, 
business volume on the mall was proportionately greater 
than in Ottawa as a whole or in Ontario (based on data 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics). In some cases 
increases in business on the mall were spectacular. 
Restaurant business increased 34% over 1959 business, 
whereas in Ottawa as a whole it was down 0.5% and 
in Ontario as a whole down 4.5%. 


3. The increase in business on Sparks Street was sus- 


tained throughout the entire mall experiment. 


The figures included in the report are of course, ad- 
justed to take account of the fact that some stores 
which had closed on Saturdays in 1959 (this being a 
very slow day for business) remained open in 1960. The 
relationship between the number of pedestrians on the 
mall, the number of sales, and the dollar value of pur- 
chases made, was also noted. The committee observed 
that while September was an excellent month for sales, 
there were fewer people on the mall than during other 
months. This was due of course to pre-school shopping, 
but indicated that during July and August many people 
had been on the mall primarily to enjoy it. 


Public Reaction 
There seems little doubt that the people of Ottawa en- 
joyed their mall. Thousands of office workers in the 
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downtown business district who formerly had spent their 
lunch hours on crowded sidewalks, or who had hurried 
off to the open spaces of Parliament Hill, were able to 
sit and enjoy a meal under one of the striped awnings 
of the outdoor cafes, or to wander among the trees and 
flowers where formerly the avalanche of cars had passed. 
At the end of the experiment 2,000 people were inter- 
viewed to assess their reaction. Two questions were 
asked: 

1. Did you like the mall? 

2. Would you like to see a permanent mall? 


The overwhelming majority answered “yes” to both 
questions. 91.7% had liked the mall and 88.5% wanted 
to see a permanent mall. 


Of the small number who had not liked the mall, 
most had experienced parking difficulties. A few ac- 
tually preferred to see the street with cars in it, and onc 
or two were persons concerned with the delivery prob- 
lems already mentioned. Most of those who liked the 
mall were impressed by the convenience of a shopping 
street without cars and by the pleasant atmosphere 
which the mall had: created. 

The research committee concluded that, generally, 
the mall experiment did not adversely affect general 
traffic flow through the center of Ottawa. It improved 
bus traffic flow and certainly stimulated business on 
Sparks Street. The committee believed that the reaction 
of the public was, on the whole, favourable and the mall 
itself was a pleasant feature of Ottawa during the sum- 
mer of 1960. This favourable reaction was undoubtedly 
due, in large part, to the original Design Committee 
which consisted of Watson Balharrie, an Ottawa archi- 
tect, Frank Ayers, Director of Planning and Works for 
the City of Ottawa, Douglas L. McDonald, Director of 
Planning and Property for the National Capital Com- 
mission, and E. R. Fisher who acted as liaison officer 
with the merchants and is President of the Sparks Street 
Development Association. The report ends with the 
words: “In brief, the Committee concluded that the 


Sparks Street mall experiment was a success”. 


[Ed.—In Part I of this article it was erroneously stated that the 1959 
visit of the Sparks Street Development Association to the Toledo mall! 
was organized by the Ottawa Board of Control. This visit was organized 
by the Board of Trade.] 


Halifax harbour, looking toward Dartmouth, with the Angus L. Macdonald Bridge linking Halifax and Dartmouth. 
(Photo: N.S. Information Service) 


A REGIONAL CITY PLANS ITS FUTURE 


—a review of official and citizen action in the Greater Halifax-Dartmouth Area— 


site of the 1961 National Planning Conference 


Guy Henson 
Director, The Institute of Public Affairs, 
Dalhousie University 


Since 1939, problems of new life, of age, and of change have been thrusting themselves upon 
Halifax City, its fast-growing neighbour, the Town of Dartmouth, and surrounding Halifax County 
districts. The total population has grown from about 80,000 in the thirties to a figure now approach- 
ing 200,000. The effective urban area has spread out from two compact central communities over 
several hundred square miles. The towering landmark of the harbour bridge has given it easy 
means of circulation and a new sense of inter-connection. 

Within less than a generation, after two centuries of gradual growth, during which peace-time 
declmes normally offset war-time booms, the citizens and officials of the area have faced unprece- 


dented and unaccustomed demands of outward growth, of internal blight, and of the harsh adjust- 
ment common to all urban centres in the motor age. 


Their response has been notable. Solid projects, citizens’ conferences, and special studies — 


new or in the van of Canadian planning experience — have been and are going forward. 
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For example, an 11-block, $2,250,000 downtown re- 
development project (one of the first of its kind in 
Canada), synchronised with a new $5,000,000 public 
housing project for displaced families; the Halifax-1980 
Conference and the Dartmouth Growth Conference, 
under the auspices of the respective Mayors, with the 
Halifax Citizens’ Planning Committee following on with 
extensive studies; a business and professional “Com- 
mittee on Problems of Regional Development of the 
Greater Halifax-Dartmouth Area” making an extensive 
study and presenting to official bodies a carefully pre- 
pared case for a regional planning authority; outside 
consulting services engaged, and municipal planning 
departments created and enlarged; special area studies 
of physical services completed (at a cost of $125,000), 
and a three-year, $85,000 survey, of a type new in 
Canada, of housing needs now in progress; a new cir- 
cumferential or by-pass highway, including new city 
entrances, as part of a 20-year projected arterial net- 
work for the outer area, which will set the pattern of 
movement and development for the next 50 years or 
more. These are some of the evidences of serious, 


systematic effort by the authorities and the public to 


plan and to act in order to meet a new, developing 


situation. 


How is it that, among Canadian cities and urban 
concentrations, Halifax and the greater Halifax-Dart- 
mouth area have become so planning-conscious and 
active? What is being accomplished? Who provides 
the motive force? What are the new directions and 


problems in planning? 


Area Growth 

The first fact to be reckoned with is that a new 
“Halifax” has come into being since 1939. Men in the 
armed forces, immigrants and travellers have tended 
to think of Halifax as a sleepy, drab, historic port city, 
run down as port cities always are. Then one found 
65,000 or so people living in the peninsula of Halifax 
City, some 7,500 clustered across the harbour in the 
dormitory town of Dartmouth, a wooden ferry puffing 
on the water between. It was said, in those days of 
coal smoke, that three kinds of paint were sold in 
Halifax—chocolate brown, brick red, and sooty yellow. 
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Most visitors during and between the two World Wars 
did not see or know the pleasant areas, the historic 
charm, the qualities of people and place which over the 
years have drawn to Halifax those willing to know her. 

Today, as compared with the pre-war 80,000 or so, 
officially about 180,000 persons belong to the spreading 
and sprawling urban area about the shores of Halifax 
Harbour and Bedford Basin. Organically, the number 
approximates 200,000 or even more, when we include 
the peripheral residents and those living up to 100 or 
more miles away but working during the week in the 


Halifax area. 


Halifax City, once the local giant, now has only 
about half the population of the urban area and, with 
present boundaries and trends, will soon be in a minority 
position. The relatively small peninsula on which the 
City stands is pretty well filled up. Dartmouth, “the 
fastest growing town of Canada”, has gone up from 
about 7,500 to 25,000 in population and has just, on 
January 1, 1961 annexed five times its previous land 
area and 15,000 more people to become a community 
of 40,000, ambitious to achieve city status quickly. 
Dormitory communities have grown westward from the 
Halifax City limits, at first indistinguishable from the 
City and one another, and then spreading out in over- 
grown villages, highway ribbon development, and scat- 
tered subdivisions. The pattern is somewhat that of a 
horseshoe around the harbour but radial lines go off 
toward the head of St. Margaret’s Bay and Lunenburg, 
toward the Annapolis Valley, toward Truro and the new 
international Airport (itself predicted to generate towns 
with 10,000 people), and, beyond Dartmouth, toward 


the “eastern shore”. 


Here, on a modest scale, can be found suburbia, 
exurbia, and, if not conurbia, a mixed constellation of 
communities, together forming the modern regional city, 


whose prime fact of life is the automobile. 


The structure of local government is relatively 
simple. By contrast with most areas, there are only 
three local governments, those of City, Town and 
County. Halifax County, running about 100 miles east 
and 30 miles west, is the largest County in Nova Scotia. 


Many of its dormitory or suburban communities have 


more or less recently set up “district” or “village” com- 
missions for physical and protective services, but they 
are supplements to local government as provided by 


“the County”. 


Economic Situation 
If population growth is the first obvious fact to be 
reckoned with, the concomitant of economic growth, 
and even something of a post war “boom”, is the second. 
Halifax was ill-prepared psychologically for buoyant 
growth. À naval and military base and government 
town in the past, it went up, in the economic sense, with 
war and down again with peace. Grass grew in some of 
its streets after the end of the Napoleonic wars. After 
the First World War, it was in the doldrums during the 
1920’s. In 1945, its citizens braced themselves for the 
regular decline, though hoping for the best from new 
permanent naval installations and manpower. It may 
be argued as some do, that recent expansion is “cold 
war” expansion, and not to be depended upon. Gen- 
erally, however, the belief is abroad that new historical 
forces are at work to assure solidity and growth in the 
economic base so that the Halifax area will be, as the 
Gordon Royal Commission forecast, one of the 16 major 


metropolitan centres of Canada in 1980. 


The largest cause of population growth in the arca 
is easy to identify. Spokesmen for the Royal Canadian 
Navy have stated publicly that some 50,000 persons 
are directly dependent upon its payrolls. A general 
and confident expectation exists that this major ice-free 
eastern port, one of the great natural harbours of the 
world, with its armed forces installations costing tens 
of millions of dollars, will be the Portsmouth of Canada, 
having a doubtless variable but substantial defence 
component in its economy. Airplanes may give way 
to missiles, but surface and sub-surface ships are here 
to stay for a long while yet. 

Other sources of growth are evident. Despite the 
serious lag in income levels, the population and economy 
of the Atlantic Provinces are expanding steadily and, 
again according to the Gordon Commission, will con- 
tinue to expand even if not so rapidly as Canada as a 
whole. Being the metropolis of the Atlantic Coast, the 


Halifax area grows from the processes of urbanization, 


or simply the shift of people from country to town. The 
area is each year gaining some 5,000 or 6,000 people, 
despite a levelling off in defence employment. Govern- 
ment services (at all three levels), distribution, trans- 
portation, and some resource industries (e.g. fishing) 
have been enlarging gradually. Education and research 
are buoyant, as are medical and health services, and all 
three have magnetic values; the new Federal Institute 
of Oceanography (being supplemented by Dalhousic 
University’s teaching Institute) is to employ 300 per- 
sons initially and as many as 1,200 in the long run. 
Institutions and organization headquarters cluster here. 
Historical sites and museums, shops, and more hotel and 
motel accommodation attract conventions and the 
tourist dollar. Servicing occupations and industries 
multiply, and a degree of self-generated growth sets in. 
Canadian expansion, freer international trade and popu- 
lation increase raise long-range hope for the future of a 
superb port closer (believe it or not!) than any other 
North Atlantic port to South America as well as to 
Europe and Africa. 

For its waves of postwar growth and internal pains, 
Halifax had acquired little tradition and local skills for 
planning. 

True, in the mid-eighteenth century, “the plan for 
the new settlement was drawn up by the Board of Trade 
and Plantations, whose president, Lord Halifax, sub- 
mitted it to the government in the autumn of 1748”. 
So T. H. Raddall records in Harrrax: WARDEN OF THE 
North, his excellent bicentennial history. 

“The plan conceived in London was ambitious. The 

GENTLEMAN'S MaGazine declared; ‘That city is at first 

to consist of 2,000 houses, disposed into 50 streets of 

different magnitudes. In the middle of the town is to 
be a spacious square, with an equestrian statue of His 
Majesty’. On the spot [after Lord Cornwallis settled a 

dispute by himself choosing the site, an engineer and a 

surveyor] Bruce and Morris Jaid out a town much more 

modest, in blocks 320 by 120 feet, and with less than a 

dozen streets. Each block contained sixteen house lots 


60 feet deep with a 40-foot front. The streets were 55 
feet wide.” 


So Halifax sprang, pre-planned, from the drawing 
board, 

A good case can be made that Halifax did a better 
job of planning before 1900, or the First World War, 
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than in recent decades. In one way and another, the 
central Commons, the beautiful Public Gardens, the 
Wanterers' Grounds for sports, Point Pleasant Park, 
some beaches on the North West Arm, Citadel Hill and 
Fort Needham, and some other Sites, were preserved or 
acquired for public benefit — a legacy to which little 
has been added by the past two generations. 

Disaster brought one of the earliest and most in- 
teresting examples of public housing on a large scale in 
Canada. The Halifax Explosion of 1917 resulted in 
1.635 deaths and demolished or damaged property worth 
from $30 to $40 millions. On 23 acres within the devas- 
tated area, the Halifax Relief Commission built the 
"Hydrostone District" (so called from a patented con- 
crete building block). Diversified, boulevarded, with 
gardens and green space, and with rear service lanes. 
this development of 324 housing units, with 16 business 
units in three buildings (an early shopping centre), has 
stood well the test of time. After satisfactory financial 
experience, from 1949-54, the Halifax Relief Commission 
sold the properties to the tenants. Today, over forty 
years after construction, the dwelling units of this tidy 
and well-reserved area, have a market value reportedly 
of from $8,500 to $12,000. [See “Hydrostone” by S. H. Pickett. 


Community PLANNING Review, Volume X, Nos. 1 & 2] 
By contrast, a railway line was run after 1912 
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(Public Archives of Canada) 


through residential land to new south-end terminals and 
doeks. Commercial development spread out from north- 
end and south-end railway and waterfront facilities. 
No planning controlled public and private objectives, 
and blight and decay set in upon residential areas close 
to downtown and the harbour. Thomas Adams, the 
famous planner, is reported to have said of the Halifax 
area that he had seldom seen so fine a natural site 


and so little done for it. 


In 1923 the Halifax Housing Commission caused 
187 dwellings to be built throughout the city. Locally 
depressed conditions in the ‘twenties as well as the 
‘thirties brought about serious losses, from which the 
Commission recovered during the housing shortage of 
the early 'forties. The object lessons of this experience 


were still fresh after 1945. 


As a step toward slum clearance, a group of Halifax 
citizens proposed in 1937 to sct up a limited-dividend 
company under the National Housing Act, but aban- 
doned their plan when they could not arrange tax 


concessions. 


So Halifax uneventfully entered 1939, was caught 
up as the leading “east coast port” in the maelstrom 
of World War II, and has had growth thrust upon her 
without abatement down to the present. 


Modern Planning Begins 

Two events, one official and one voluntary in origin, 
may fairly be said to have led the Halifax-Dartmouth 
area toward the present period of planning and plan- 


ning-consciousness. 


The first was the appointment in 1948 by Halifax 
City Council of a Citizens Committee to consider post- 
war economic prospects and to put forward proposals 
for municipal action. The initiative in setting up this 
“Civic Planning Commission”, or “Master Plan Com- 
mittee” as it became popularly known, was taken per- 
sonally by Mayor J. E. Lloyd, who, interestingly enough, 
has again in late 1960 been elected Mayor of the City 
at a time when proposals for a regional planning com- 


mission and regional master plan are under discussion. 


Following the report of the “Master Plan Commit- 
tee” in 1945, the City adopted a Master Plan and 
related zoning by-law in 1950, under the Nova Scotia 
Town Planning Act. In 1947 the City appointed for the 
first time a “Town Planning Engineer”. Rainnie Drive 
was built over the north shoulder of Citadel Hill — a 
startling innovation — and a 10-year development plan 
to help modernize the thriving city was energetically 


pushed forward. 


The second impetus to civic improvement came from 
a citizens’ group, brought together in the early post- 
war period as the local branch of the Community Plan- 
ning Association of Canada. By lively meetings, through 
press and radio, through representations both critical 
and constructive to local governing bodies, and by its 
own investigations, projects, and conferences, this en- 
thusiastic and relatively youthful group became, and 
has continued to be, a gadfly to progress. 


In all that follows, a third influence is to be noted. 
that of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation as 
the national agency. Besides its obvious help with 
finance, of studies and of projects, CMHC has provided 
professional resources and advice of constant benefit 


to both officials and citizens’ groups. 


Housing became the focus of interest as, to the al- 
ready crowded city and district of war-time, peace 
brought more people, high rentals, high building costs 


(or so they seemed!), an acute awareness of slums, 


overcrowding and rent control. 


Some 2,000 units of the federal Wartime Housing 
Limited were sold to veterans and occupants. The city 
acquired certain barracks as emergency shelters — easier 
to fill than to do away with later. 


In 1948, CMHC developed 287 units in Westmount 
subdivision, the first and only limited access neighbour- 
hood in the City, with service streets to the rear of most 
houses. A limited-dividend company, Community Hous- 
ing Limited, erected 57 detached houses. In 1953, the 
Housing Authority of Halifax began to operate the 161 
units of the Bayers Road Housing Project, constructed 
under a Federal-Municipal partnership, with rentals 
scaled to income. With help from the Nova Scotia 
Housing Commission, from 1951 on a series of coopera- 
tive housing groups began to build houses to a present 
total of about 100 in the City and 150 on the Dartmouth 
side. The Army and Air Force erected 254 units as 
married quarters within the City. 


These projects and private construction filled up 
almost all available residential land in the peninsula 
of Halifax City proper. 


Meanwhile, in Dartmouth and the County, building 
(and sprawl) went on apace. The Navy alone put up 
859 units on the north edge of Dartmouth. Ribbon de- 
velopment and subdivisions mushroomed in all direc- 
tions on both sides of the Harbour. The new Angus L. 
Macdonald bridge opened up the eastern area beyond 
Dartmouth, where the geologist and engineer find soil 
much more to their liking than the rocky hills to the 
west of the Harbour; it is predicted that in the next 
century (or before) more people will live in this area 
than on the Halifax side. 


While rural Halifax County struggled to modernize 
and enlarge its administrative services in order to cope 
with the unending outflow of people, and while Dart- 
mouth suffered growing pains and began to talk of 
annexation of adjoining County areas (part having 
attractive industrial tax revenues), Halifax City seemed 
unable to gain ground against overcrowding, slums, tax 
problems, and the congested malaises of today’s central 
city. 
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1 A View of Halifax in 1749, from a draw- 
ing in the Public Archives of Canada. 


2 À portion of the waterfront, showing 
Citadel Hill in the centre, and the growth 
of the suburbs to the west. 


Photo: Atlantic Air Survey 


3 Sketch prepared by J. P. Dumaresq for 
the Halifax-1980 Conference, showing how 
a new ferry plaza couid look, and illustrat- 
ing the imaginative thinking of present- 
day citizens in Halifax. 


Photo: Maurice Crosby 


4 À view of the North West Arm, a 
summer playground for the citizens of 
Halifax and Dartmouth, which is dotted 
with yacht and swimming clubs, 


Photo: Atlantic Air Survey 


In this situation, as the 1940’s gave way to the 
1950’s, the ginger group of CPAC acted as the public 
conscience and brought forth a series of both protests 
and proposals. 

Civic officials and citizens at large were likewise 
active. The press clamoured. There followed several 
years of discussion, frustration, false starts and false 
hopes which are dispassionately summed up in this 
extract from the Supplementary Volume (prepared un- 
der the auspices of the Institute of Public Affairs, 
Dalhousie University, by John I. McVittie) of A Rr- 
DEVELOPMENT Stupy or HaLtraAx, Nova Scotia, 1957 
or, as it is commonly known, the "Stephenson Report”: 

“In 1953, City Council's Committee on Public Housing 
and Slum Clearance recommended a public housing project 
for the Maynard-Creighton-Gerrish area. Council discus- 
sion and public hearings soon disclosed a number of prob- 
lems—-including the high proportion of owner-occupied 
dwellings in the neighbourhood, accommodation in the 
proposed project or elsewhere for the coloured population, 
and the number and type of units to be constructed. 

“Early in 1956, City Council received recommendations 

for public housing projects in the Creighton-Cogswell- 

North Park area. These plans had been submitted after 

extensive preparation by the Council’s special Advisory 

Committee of citizens and the Council’s own Committee 

on Public Housing and Slum Clearance. Divergent views 

soon became evident, particularly regarding the neighbour- 
hood selected for redevelopment. 

“A direct result of these endeavours was the Council’s 

decision to request Federal and Provincial Government 

approval for a comprehensive study of the City’s urban 
renewal requirements. This project was undertaken in 

the summer of 1956.” 


The Stephenson Report 

Professor Gordon Stephenson, of the School of Archi- 
tecture and Planning, University of Toronto, was ap- 
pointed to direct this study, which had a budget of 
$16,000. 

The planning idea came of age with Stephenson’s 
work and influence in the greater Halifax-Dartmouth 
arca from 1956 to 1960 (when he removed to Australia). 
The touch of the really expert planner in a situation 
of good general ideas about planning but much practical 
confusion could hardly have been better illustrated. 

The Stephenson Report of mid-1957 led within about 
six months to adoption by the City, with Federal and 
Provincial support, of the new north-end Mulgrave 
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Park public housing project of 361 units (into which 
the first family moved during January, 1961), and the 
“Jacob Street” scheme to acquire and redevelop nine 
blocks, just north of City Hall, of slums and mostly 
dilapidated buildings; the Mulgrave Park project would 
receive the displaced families. The downtown scheme 
was later extended to include 14 blocks on 17 acres. 
This twin undertaking was of a scale and scope novel 
in Canada. Stephenson’s case for it, and its fairly quick 
adoption after discussion, had a dramatic effect upon 
public opinion of the City and district about planning 
and the future. 

Stephenson did not propose slum clearance as such, 
but “a series of planning ideas, including the physical 
and economic efficiency of the City”. First of all, he 
recommended zoning improvement, and the enforcement 
both of zoning and of building standards. 

The major objective was “that land should be cleared 
in an organized way for commercial expansion and non- 
residential improvements which will benefit the economy 
of the City”. He put planning, redevelopment and new 
development on the plane of good business for the 
official and taxpayer concerned with the visibly aged, 
outmoded and congested downtown districts of a central 
city burdened with heavy taxes and meeting the com- 
petition of dispersed shopping and industrial sections 
of the emerging regional city. 

In all, Stephenson proposed 12 schemes: three for 
the city centre, four concerning the use of remaining 
blocks of mostly vacant land on the peninsula of the 
City, and others for the north-end and south-end shop- 
ping districts and for several institutional or other areas. 
He proposed that the City initiate seven of the 12 
schemes, such action to be a stimulus to other rede- 
velopment by private enterprise. He suggested a 20- 
vear programme, to be modified in the light of events 
and capable of being speeded up by rigorous civic and 
commercial action. 

Above and beyond the adoption of the inter-related 
Mulgrave Park housing and “Jacob Street” downtown 
redevelopment projects, the Stephenson Report gave 
new comprehensive direction and new impetus to public 
and private planning action. Zoning and building stand- 
ards have been tightened up. 


Part of the Mulgrave Park publie housing project under construction in January 1961. Some row housing units are 
now occupied and the project should be largely completed. when delegates to the National Planning Conference tour the 


project in October. 


A second public housing project, Westwood Park, 
of 200 units is to be completed in 1962, and a third of 
perhaps 300 units is being organized on a former in- 
stitutional site. 

Downtown, north-end and south-end commercial 
groups have been actively working with civic officials 
along the suggested lines. 

In each section smaller redevelopment projects will 
result in off-street parking facilities, one to be ready 
this year and a later one to include two short malls. 

A service station development on the site of the 
proposed Ferry Terminus has been narrowly headed off, 
and the way thus kept open for a handsome attraction 
here for citizens and tourists. The one-man office of 
“Town Planning Engineer” has given way to a Planning 


Department of three professional and four technical 
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personnel. True, officials frequently remark that the full 
Stephenson programme would overstrain the city 
financially but, over and above the immediate objectives 
now being realized, it has put forward goals and stand- 
ards which may be altered with time, but which have 
served as yardsticks for present acts and as guides for 
long-range thinking. 

The Halifax City Council and, later, the Dartmouth 
Town Council engaged Professor Stephenson as con- 
sultant. For four years he returned from time to time 
to advise officials and official bodies. In January, 1958. 
the CPAC jointly with the Dalhousie Institute of Public 
Affairs held the “Citizens’ Conference on the Stephenson 
Report”, which was attended by over 200 people, the 
majority from business, through a whole day and even- 


mg. This Citizens’ Conference laid a stronger founda- 
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tion of public understanding and support for action 
taken then, and still being taken, by civic authorities. 


Stephenson left the impress of two general ideas 
upon the arca. The first was that slums and blight are 
bad business, bad for the City and bad for the taxpayer. 
By detailed field surveys, with results set forth in tables 
and maps which had impact at a glance from the reader, 
he showed that dilapidated areas drain away tax funds 
in the form of costly services, and return little revenue 
lo the City Treasury. Here, Halifax saw in graphic 
form, was the bulk of tuberculosis. and disease, of 
juvenile delinquency and crime, of fires, of welfare and 
relief costs. 

Not that slums are cheap. He illustrated, with 
ghastly photographs and dollar-and-cents figures, that 
tenants were paying enough to sustain good accommo- 
dation, but enough of it just didn’t exist. He made 
good the point that slums are profitable — for the land- 


lord, at the expense of tenant and taxpayer. 


When, years ago, Upton Sinclair described in The 
Jungle the misery of people living behind the Chicago 
stock yards and mentioned incidentally the then un- 
sanitary conditions in meat packing plants, there arose 
from the public a mighty clamour for food inspection; 
he said he had aimed his book at the heart of the 
American people but had hit them in the stomach. 


Stephenson aimed at the heads and the pocket-books 
of the Halifax public. He seems to have scored direct 
hits. Be it said, however, that neither he nor they, in 
large numbers, have failed to take full account of the 
humanitarian considerations. 

Secondly, Stephenson saw more than dilapidation 
and problems. He saw imaginatively the historic charm, 
the gracious heritage from Georgian days down to the 
present, the arresting natural beauty of the Halifax area. 
Somehow he communicated this feeling, and with it the 
idea that the future community would be worthy if 
people saw to it that they got good value from private 


and public moneys spent sensibly upon it. 


Indeed, the whole Halifax-Dartmouth area was in 
the throes of overcrowding of sprawl, and of municipal 
organization and re-organization, and it had urgent need 


to raise its sights. 
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Problems in Dartmouth 

Dartmouth, with a small town site, experienced over- 
crowding and the problems of downtown congestion and 
blight like those of Halifax, and it, too, engaged Pro- 
fessor Stephenson as consultant. Old and new suburbs 
were encircling the fast filling town. It became pre- 
occupied with annexation of an industrial area and other 
adjoining areas, which it claimed it was servicing, in 
order to begin planning for a city of the future before 
the problems became unmanageable. The Town ap- 
pointed a planning officer in 1959. The County vigor- 
ously resisted, but petitions led to annexation on 
January 1, 1961. 


County suburbs had continued to grow by some 
16,000 people from 1951-56. These suburbs then held 
fully 50,000 persons, and their local government was 
administered within a framework designed for a sparsely 
settled rural County some 130 miles long. In all these 
suburbs, not a sidewalk existed then (and practically 
none exists today). Wells and septic tanks abounded 
in an unsuitable rocky soil, and cesspools were plentiful. 
The County government was strenuously exerting itself 
to take over the school system and build new schools, 
to set up staff (including a planning department) and 
establish building and subdivision standards, and to 


supervise elementary services on a local district basis. 


A. major step forward in planning was taken when 
the Province, City, Town and County jointly engaged 
private engineering consultants to study engineering and 
cost problems of rationalizing physical services for the 
metropolitan area, and to facilitate the establishment of 
these services in the suburbs. The report was submitted 
in late 1956. It recommended a long-term programme 
for water and sewer, arterial roads, streets, and zoning 
and other planning regulations for the area. It suggested 
metropolitan agencies for administrative purposes. The 
report served to bring the problems into perspective. 
Much action has followed in providing certain water 
and sewer lines, in highway and street development 
and other respects. For the former, the County has 
entered into agreements with both Halifax City and 


Dartmouth. 


Sense of Metropolis 

The new Angus L. Macdonald Harbour Bridge, linking 
Halifax and Dartmouth in 1955, gave a psychological 
lift to the whole area and opened up the eastern ter- 
ritory to an accelerated development. The horseshoe 
of suburban settlement around the harbour, with radial 
lines of development along both shores and inland, be- 
gan to give all in the area a sense of continuity, size, 
and a certain metropolitan “feel”. The $18,000,000 
Halifax International Airport, opened in 1960, added 
both a new dimension and a unifying influence. The 
Provincial Department of Highways has pushed ahead 
substantial parts of a new circumferential highway, with 
provision in time for four lanes. It has projected a 
three-stage network of metropolitan arterial highways 
to be built by 1980, by which time several different 
forecasts (which are, however, mechanical projections) 
indicate a population of 300,000 persons. The unex- 
pectedly large traffic flow and accelerated debt retire- 
ment of the present bridge lead already to serious talk 
of a second bridge across the harbour by 1970. 

In this modern metropolis, with characteristics and 
problems typical of others all over North America and 
yet many peculiar to its unusual geographical and eco- 
nomic situation, two events or stirrings of special 
significance have recently taken place. 

One is the “Halifax-1980 Conference”, and the en- 
suing activity of the Citizens’ Planning Committee of 
Halifax. The other is the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Problems of Regional Development of the 
Greater Halifax-Dartmouth Area (the “Regional Study 
Committee”) that a Regional Planning Commission be 
set up and a regional master plan be prepared. They 
bring the record down into the present day. 

The Committee on Problems of Regional Develop- 
ment was set up in early 1959 by the Community 
Planning Association's local branch and the Halifax 
Board of Trade, in collaboration with the Institute of 
Public Affairs, Dalhousie University. Its members were 
99 senior business and professional men of City, Town, 
and County. Its Chairman had been head of the Board 
of Trade Committee active some years earlier in bring- 
ing about adoption of the City Manager form of gov- 


ernment in Halifax. 


The *Regional Study Committee" invited for dis- 
cussion the private consultants who had prepared the 
1956 report on physical services, the Mayor of the City, 
the Warden and staff of the County, a Dartmouth rep- 
resentative, the Provincial Deputy Minister of Muni- 
cipal Affairs, and others having specialized knowledge 
— notably L. C. Cumming, Q.C., then Chairman of the 
Ontario Municipal Board (now Deputy Minister of 
Municipal Affairs) and author of the "Cumming Re- 
port" which led to the Toronto metropolitan plan, and 
Professor Stephenson. The Committee and its sub-com- 
mittees spent scores of hours in investigation and dis- 
cussion over a period of nearly one year. 

On February 22, 1960 the Committee unanimously 
presented to the Premier, the two Mayors and the 
Warden and their respective Councils a twenty-page 
submission. It urged the immediate establishment, 
under existing legislation, of a Regional Planning Com- 
mission, by joint action of the three municipalities, and 
with participation and leadership on the part of the 
Province. 

"Steps should be taken immediately to develop an area- 

wide master plan, with particular attention to zoning and 


sub-dividing, in order to protect the public and private 
interest and to avoid unnecessary tax burdens." 


“The Committee believes that the major and prior 
planning need is an area-wide integrated plan embodying 
every local plan; and not as now, a multiplicity of plans 
independently worked out and dovetailing only occasion- 
ally." 

Powers of the Commission would be advisory under 
relevant legislation, but the citizens’ committee felt that, 
given a strong membership and chairmanship and ade- 
quate professional direction and staff, its work would 
be effective. The recommended budget was from 
$60,000 to $75,000, or about one-quarter of 1% of the 
total annual budgets of the three municipalities. 

“This is a small expenditure considering that even 
modest success would result in tax savings, some almost 
immediate, eventually totalling million of dollars—this 
aside altogether from the benefits accruing to those living 
in à region developed and zoned by design to promote 
maximum social and economic improvement." 

These were the findings of a group composed mainly 
of industrialists, investors and substantial taxpayers, 
with a strong community interest and leadership role, 
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after a period of intensive study. They are of much 
significance to other regional city areas as well as that 
of Halifax, and generally to all those concerned with 
local government and planning. They indicate a largely 
untapped potential for consciousness and support of 
better civic development and administration. 


Of more than local interest are the evidence and 
results of “lack of physical planning” which the Regional 
Study Committee found: Blighted areas, old and recent, 
in City, Town, and County; costly highway ribbon de- 
velopment; small-scale subdivisions, unrelated to ser- 
vices and social facilities; inadequate sewers and disposal 
causing pollution of ground areas and wells; water 
supply which may need future integrated administration 
and long range planning; inadequate main thoroughfares 
and arteries, even those of recent design, and projected 
new highways unrelated to an area-wide master plan; 
recreation areas wholly insufficient and choicest areas 
largely lost to private purposes; air pollution; misuse of 
land—good industrial sites used for residential and insti- 
tutional purposes, and good residential areas wasted on 
poor industrial use. 


The “heavy cost of disorderly development and lack 
of area-wide planning” to taxpayer, individual and 


community was spelled out: 


“Many millions of dollars are being spent each year in the 
Greater-Halifax-Dartmouth area upon the construction 
of new homes, private and public buildings, utilities, high- 
ways, and public works. The cost alone for roads, water, 
sewers and other services for each house was put at $2,000 
as a national average by C. E. Campeau, former Director 
of Planning for the City of Montreal and President of the 
Community Planning Association of Canada, in speaking 
to the Halifax Board of Trade on April 20, 1959. 
“Existing private homes, buildings, and real property and 
public property worth in total many hundreds of millions 
of dollars, are affected in value by quality and annual 
maintenance costs of services and by problems of growth 
and development of the whole area. 
“Several tens of millions of dollars of both provincial and 
municipal tax money are spent each year on road, sewer, 
water, school, health, welfare, fire, police and other public 
services in the whole area. 
“Sprawl and poor planning result in: 

(1) Higher direct costs to all homeowners and business 

establishments, whether in the centre or on the out- 


skirts of the area. Longer power and telephone 
lines, longer water mains and sewers, longer bus 
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routes, longer merchandise delivery routes, longer 
personal travel routes, unnecessary duplication of 
educational, religious, and community facilities, 
ete. In fact no aspect of daily life escapes. 


(2) Higher municipal and provincial taxes. 


(2) Higher indirect costs when congestion and bad 
planning cause the area to lose attractiveness to 
government, industry, commerce and institutions. 
Unplanned internal arrangements retard rather than 
facilitate orderly progress and development. 


(4) Discouragement of industrial enterprises from com- 
ing into the area. Responsible persons have told 
the Committee that inadequate planning, lack of 
concerted area-wide effort, and uncertain tax 
factors already have had this result. 


Personal tolls in fatigue, lost time, inconvenience 
and cultural impoverishment.” 


Sr 
wm 


Two other views expressed by the Regional Study 
Committee are of general interest. First, as to “causes 
of neglect” and the concept of planning: 

..in a new country being developed largely by personal 
enterprise, there has been a natural reluctance to interfere 
with private rights and property values. Under modern 
urban conditions, experience shows that private rights 
pursued in an unplanned, uncoordinated setting may not 
only damage the private rights of others and of the 
community, but may, and frequently do, enter into a 
process of mutal self-destruction as the community evolves. 
"Secondly, only in quite recent years has the concept of 
planning-tor-growth come into general acceptance in our 
industrial society in North America. The art and the 
science of planning in an industrial society are improving 
in practice and gaining greater public interest and con- 
fidence." 


With regard to the structure of local government 
in the area, the Committee stated that, after hearing 
arguments for “a second tier or metropolitan govern- 
ment", and for creation of a "single, unified city", and 
lor “annexation by City and Town on both sides of the 
harbour" as a long step toward solution of problems, 
it concluded that “there is immediate need for an area- 
wide Regional Planning Commission as a basic step 
Loward preventing sprawl, toward protecting the public 
against poor subdivision of land, toward providing ser- 
vices at lowest tax and social costs, and toward achiev- 
ing orderly growth. and development." 

The Committee noted arguments as to the difficulties 
which impede inter-municipal cooperation everywhere, 
and asked for provincial leadership and participation. 


While believing “that time will bring about some 
thorough-going evolution of local government in this 
growing urban region”, and taking note of the argu- 
ment that planning does not succeed without local 
government organization that corresponds to the whole 
area, the Committee accepted the principles stated by 
P. G. Davies, Q.C. a member of the MeNally Commis- 
sion, in an article in COMMUNITY PLANNING REVIEW, 
December, 1958: 

“Firstly, the region itself should cover a substantial area. 


“Secondly, all municipal units within the region should be 
members of the District Planning Commission. 

“Thirdly, the Commission should have power to formulate 
and bring into effect a regional plan. 

“Fourthly, property owners and individual members com- 
prising the Commission should have the protection of a 
satisfactory appellate body.” 


(As an important practical point, the Committee 
stated that boundary changes within the area, such as 
annexation by Dartmouth, could take place without 
disturbance. “The composition of the Regional Planning 


Commission would change but not its functioning.”) 


Halifax 1980 

In January, 1960, one month before the Regional Study 
Committee made its submission, a deep impact was 
made upon thinking in the City and the whole area by 
the “Halifax—1980 Conference”. 

Mayor C. A. Vaughan conceived the idea of the 
*Halifax—1980 Conference" and enlisted the coopera- 
tion of the Dalhousie Institute of Public Affairs in 
developing it. 

Mayor Vaughan’s leadership in redevelopment, pub- 
lic housing and planning was recognized on all sides in 
the City, and he had, in fact, become known throughout 
the Province and elsewhere in Canada for his knowledge 
and efforts in this field. A ready response to his first 
invitation list of 100 representative citizens (not private 
individuals) and a rapid spreading of interest caused 
the list and actual attendance at the conference on the 
morning of January 15, 1960 to grow to over 200 
persons. 

Imaginative architectural sketches of “Halifax — 
1980”, photographs, maps and models, and attractive 
decor set the mode for the gathering. The Premier of 


Nova Scotia, at the opening, said that, in his judgment, 
the greatest failure of government (in the comprehen- 
sive sense) had been in planning. The Mayor dealt with 
“Problems — Present and Future” upon which the 
welfare of Halifax and its citizens depended. New films 
depicted the city and environs in its extent and attrac- 
tiveness. Professor Stephenson, in a final appearance, 
reviewed the strengths and weaknesses of “Growing 
Halifax” and indicated needs and lines of action. 

The Minister of Highways showed on maps a pro- 
jected network of new arterial highways, through mostly 
wooded country of today, to serve the forecast 300,000 
population of 1980; a second and even a third harbour 
bridge were included in the Department’s schemes. The 
general manager of the Nova Scotia Power Company 
outlined an impressive plan of development for the next 
twenty years, based on solid experience and careful 
calculation. The heads of two large industries, the 
President of Dalhousie University, and the managing 
editor of the Halifax newspapers opened the eyes of 
their fellow citizens with their immediate plans, their 
problems and their foreseeable developments. A pro- 
fessor specializing in planning law spoke of its meaning 
to the citizen and the community. The director of the 
Canadian Federation of Mayors and Municipalities 
dealt positively with the financing of planning and re- 
development. 

An evening televised panel, consisting of the heads of 
the Board of Trade and the Labour Council, a planner, 
and two university representatives, gave their views on 
“Planning as We See It” to a stimulated public. Radio 
stations gave extensive coverage. The newspapers of 
the next day were in effect “Halifax-1980” editions. 

The “crystal-gazing” conference turned out to have 
a real and lasting impression upon public and official 
thinking. 

As an outcome of the Halifax City experiment, the 
Mayor of Dartmouth within six weeks held a “Dart- 
mouth Growth Conference”. It naturally focussed on 
the situation and prospects of a Town about to embark 
upon so large an expansion as to give itself a new charac- 
ter and a new future. The “Growth Conference” was 
an effective means of communication between Town 


officials and their community. It helped to set the stage 
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internally for the impending annexation and strength- 
ened the Dartmouth position on the eve of necessary 


legislative enactment. 


Citizens’ Committee 
At the close of the Halifax-1980 Conference, the Mayor 


announced the appointment of the “Citizens’ Planning 
Committee of Halifax”, under the chairmanship of a 
leading industrialist, to make detailed informative and 
advisory studies which would assist the civic authorities 
in preparation of a new city master or development plan. 

Seventeen sub-committees, each under a carefully 
selected chairman and involving in all nearly 150 
citizens, were set up as follows: Design and Structure, 
Education, Government Agencies, Health, Housing, Cul- 
ture, Legal, Manufacturing and Processing, Port, Public 
Information, Recreation, Retail Merchants, Serving In- 
dustries, Tourism, Traffic, Utilities and Welfare. 

From mid-winter into the summer, these seventeen 
committees met, investigated, conferred. Into their 
crucibles came the ideas, hopes and problems of fellow 
citizens and agencies involved in the many facets of a 
modern city’s life. Each week, press and broadcasters 
made their activities known to the public. In the spring, 
one by one, their reports to the Citizens’ Committee 
were issued, and usually they merited the leading space 
in the local newspaper. The process stimulated many 
private and public efforts, among them the beginning 
of an area economic base study by the Dalhousie In- 
stitute of Public Affairs. 

Several aspects of the Chairman’s report to a general 
meeting in late summer were specially significant. The 
City is financially sound, but handicapped in revenue 
by a high proportion of exempt government and in- 
stitutional property and a relative lack of industrial 
property. The city, he said, cannot afford the low 
revenue and high servicing costs of blighted and slum 
property. He stressed the acute need for planning and 
redevelopment if the city is to prosper. 

Significant also was the concern about the need for 
regional planning as reflected by the Chairman on behalf 
of the Citizens’ Committee and its sub-committees, 
notably those on physical services, traffic, housing, re- 
tailing, education, health, and industry. Recognition 
was general that the City, by itself, soon reaches limits 
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in planning until its needs can be associated with those 
of Dartmouth and the surrounding County areas in 
comprehensive regional planning. 

A month after the Halifax-1980 Conference, in 
February 1960, the area-wide Committee on Problems 
of Regional Development, presented to Province, City, 
Town, and County its statement of the case for a 
Regional Planning Commission. Their submission was 
well received by officials and the general public. The 
Province initiated discussions with the three munici- 
palities. The latter have had subsequent conferences. 
Each Council expressed itself favourably in a prelimi- 
nary way in the fall of 1960. Further talks were held 
after a new Mayor took office in Halifax City in 
November. 

In December 1960, Halifax City Council adopted a 
proposal recommended by the Mayor, for a “Halifax- 
Dartmouth Regional Development Commission”, and 
invited Town and County to appoint representatives to 
a Provisional Committee to consider and report upon 
the matter. The Provisional Committee (whose com- 
position may anticipate that of the proposed body) 
would consist of the two Mayors and the Warden of the 
County, one other representative of each Council, and 
three representatives of the Province. 


The Mayor’s proposal would leave each local govern- 
ment to employ its own planning staff to prepare plans 
for its own area, and to use the regional agency to co- 
ordinate their work (rather than be responsible for all 
advance development or master plans in the region.) 
The regional agency’s functions would specifically include 
(1) advance planning of basic physical services; (2) 
continuous studies of the economic base; (3) advisory 
and co-ordinating services of highly qualified planning 
staff to the directors of local planning departments; and 
(4) expanded port and industrial promotion on a regional 
basis. 

In January 1961, the County named representatives 
to the proposed joint Provisional Committee to deal 
with this proposal. 

Some city areas grow inevitably, whether well or ill 
planned, by virtue of such great natural advantages as 
relation to raw materials or to other large population 
centres. 


The Halifax-Dartmouth urban complex has an evi- 
dent potential for growth, but it is not one of the areas 
which, as Shakespeare said of some persons, “have great- 
ness thrust upon them”. It must be in a good competi- 
tive position to retain and attract government agencies 
and institutions as well as industries and commercial 
establishments. 

Its attraction is in its facilities along with location. 
Its facilities hold the key to its future. The concept of 
facilities includes human resources and organization, the 
climate for working and living, no less than good physi- 
cal layout and services. 

Bad, or inefficient, land use, congestion, blight, and 
a framework causing high tax costs are enemies of the 
physical and human facilities which this area requires 
for development. It is particularly sensitive to bad 
planning and stands particularly to gain from good 
planning. 

It is easy to look back to 1940 and see the oversights 
and failures for which we, like other cities, now and 
for years to come will pay dearly. It is not easy for 
officials and citizens to examine the present situation 
of this or any other area and to exert collective will 
and intelligence in order to create the public environ- 
ment most conducive to enterprise and personal well- 


being. 


The well-bridged Harbour unites, much more than it 
divides, a single modern urban society occupying 200 or 
800 square miles. In no Canadian centre is it more vital 
that citizens realize that the regional city of the future 
is with us and upon us, and that a beginning must be 
made now in organizing it. The method of planning 
the local parts and then fitting them together in some 
distant day will not do; it is hoplessly inadequate, just 
as it would be to plan independently the northern and 
southern sections of a single town or city. 

Regional planning is an essential step for the future 
of the Greater Halifax-Dartmouth area. Regional and 
local planning do not oppose, duplicate, or compete with 
each other; they are complementary, and indispensable 
to each other, in the emerging regional urban area of 
several municipal jurisdictions. The need today is to 
harmonize and carry them forward together. 

Planning, of itself, as a staff function, does not of 
course solve problems. It forestalls some, it makes pos- 
sible the solution of others, it creates opportunities. It 
is both a process and a tool indispensable to people and 
to the organized community. In the modern urban 
region, as in each of the separate parts, it is a practical 
necessity, not for 1980, or even for 1970, but for the 


purposes of today. 


1961 NATIONAL PLANNING CONFERENCE 


Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax 
October 10 - 13 


Theme: 


REGIONAL PLANNING 


The Registration Fee of $10.00 includes attendance at all sessions, two receptions, three luncheons, 


and the Conference Dinner. 


Delegates’ wives who do not wish to attend the sessions are registered free and are welcome to 


attend all social events. A special Ladies’ Programme will be arranged. 


Registration and reservation forms will be distributed during June. If you wish to register now, 
g J 


please do so by writing to: 


CPAC National Office 
425 Gloucester Street 


Ottawa 4 
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PLANNERS 


and 


PUBLIC OPINION 


À month or two ago a distinguished British architect, 
Sir Hugh Casson, was in Vancouver. Asked by reporters 
Lo comment on town planners he stated that they were 
“Boy Scouts with a power complex”. Now this may well 
be true in the UK, and even here I believe we could call 
our planners Boy Scouts. But if planners in this country 
have any complex it is an inferiority complex, not a 
power complex. Planners here certainly have little 
power and they are subject to searching criticism and 
attack. It would be worthwhile to examine some of the 
reasons for the planners’ unpopularity, for there are 


reasons—most of them good ones. 


Confusion 

The first reason is probably just simple confusion. The 
planner is not the man who makes the decisions. At 
the community planner level he is the adviser to council. 
They ask his advice, and he gives it. They can accept it 
or reject it. In all cases the decision is made by someone 


who is answerable to the electorate. 


The kind of planner I am talking about is confined to 
advising at the municipal level, either a single municipal- 
ity or a group of municipalities, as in the case of the 
Regional Planning Board. Municipalities can’t tell the 
senior governments, either Provincial or Federal, what 
to do. So the municipal planner has no control or respon- 
sibility for Federal works such as airfields or river dredg- 
ing, nor for Provincial responsibilities such as liquor 
stores or arterial highways. Municipal or regional plan- 
ners deserve no credit or blame for the location of the 


new freeways in the valley; that was a provincial decision 
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A. D. Crerar 
Lower Mainland Regional Planning Board 


and responsibility, imposed from the top down, not from 
the bottom up. In cases of this kind the municipal plan- 
ners are like the little men with brooms and buckets 


who follow up after the stampede parade. 


Planners, through the municipalities, can do no morc 
than act as referees. For example, industries make their 
own decisions about where they do, or do not, wish to 
locate. The planner may say that you can’t locate here 
or there because it is reserved for residential purposes, 
or park purposes. But if they want to be in or near the 
metropolitan area, the planner can’t tell them that they 
shouldn’t. It would be better from the regional view- 
point if there were more industry in the small rural town; 
but, if suitable sites are available (and there are) and 
the industry still decides to locate in the metropolitan 
area, we can’t say him nay. The industrialist knows the 
area where he can operate most profitably and we are 
not going to tell him how to run his own business. We 


are not economic planners, and we don’t want to be. 


Newness 

Planning is new. Ten years ago there were very few 
planners in Canada. You get the usual objections that 
you do to anything that is new: “We got along without 


it before—why do we need it now?” But life before was 
relatively simple. Fewer people moving at a slower rate 
meant relatively few problems. Growth brings ever- 
increasing complexity. If you really wished to eliminate 
the need for planners, the easiest step would be simply 
to ban the motor car. Then growth would only take 


place along public transit lines—no need for freeways, 


uo traffic problems, life would be slowed down to the 
walking pace. The kind of problems we face would also 
be reduced to the walking pace and could be handled 


much more simply. 


Abstractness 

Only rarely can something concrete be pointed out as 
due to good planning. Much is negative. A person may 
apply to put a machine lathe in the basement of a home 
in a single family residential area; in many ways this is 
a good thing—it is an addition to the productive skills of 
the community. But the noise, the waste problem, the 
increased traffic generated would certainly bother other 
people in the area and depreciate property values. So 
the application is refused. Result: one person who is mad 
at planners—and 75 people who do not even realize that 


they have received some benefit from planning. 


Even the benefits of the positive side of planning are 
not immediately apparent. Compare the old gridiron 
type of subdivision (all roads straight and through) with 
the modern planned subdivisions (roads “contoured”, 
sometimes called by its detractors, the “can of worms 
design”). For the fireman, policemen, delivery man and 
the stranger looking for a house number, the planned 
design is inconvenient. But, “The total accident rate 
for all gridiron subdivision was 77.7 accidents per year 
as compared to 10.2 accidents per year for an equivalent 
area of limited access subdivision.” (Street ENGINEER- 
inc, May 1957.) So the planned subdivision is a great 
deal safer. But who sees the accident that doesn’t hap- 
pen? What family is happier with the child’s life that is 
spared, as long as it is an abstract statistical child and 
not your own? The benefits are abstract, the inconveni- 


ence concrete. 


Again, how do you miss what you have never had? 
We say that planned communities are better, more satis- 
fying, more delightful to live in. But these are abstracts. 
Why is it better? How much better? And how do you 
arrive at statistics for beauty? quietness? safety? the 
good life? Obviously, the best way is to experience it or 
know somebody who has experienced it. But we don’t 
even have good examples. Or, we have only partial ones. 
There are some well-planned subdivisions, but they are 


not complete communities; you must come out of them 


for work, education, shopping. The surrounding areas 
may intrude on them with traffic, poor over all services 
or in other ways. Even Kitimat, a completely planned 
community, is not a good example of planned develop- 
ment, for a metropolitan area to follow. It should not 
be judged against Vancouver or Toronto, but with other 
isolated, pioneer, one-industry communities on the edge 
of nowhere. 

So the planner has a product to sell that nobody can 
now see, taste or feel. This hasn’t stopped other adver- 
tisers; but we don’t have any viewing time, prime or 
otherwise—no “Planned Community Hour” with all-star 
casts. We only have an idea, and some dedicated people, 


but that can be potent. 


The Public Conscience 

The planner is a professional moral censor. This is a 
most unenviable task. Just think how much better each 
of us could enjoy life if we didn’t have our personal moral 
censor pointing out that everything we wanted to do is 
either illegal, immoral or fattening. First the planner 
must be honest. If his opinion is asked, he must not 
calculate which viewpoint will win the most friends, but 
what is the truth. You have all seen the slogan “Boost, 
don’t knock”. But if a planner is professionally honest, 
he can only “boost” that which he truly feels is for the 
ultimate good of the community, and he must knock 
what he feels is bad. 

This sort of honesty can get the planner into a great 
deal of hot water. To be safe, let us take an example 
from an unnamed city. The city required a new sanitary 
fill area. They asked the advice of the planning depart- 
ment. The planners recommended a site in suburbia 
that was best located for this function and cheapest to 
operate. Council held a public hearing and found the 
local residents adamantly opposed to the sanitary fill 
area. So they chose another location which involved 
depriving the people in a slum area of a large park. This 
was done against the advice of the City Planner. 

Now obviously Cily Council has made the best and 
wisest decision, politically. The people in suburbia are 
middle-class homeowners, alert, intelligent and politically 
conscious. They would vote to a man (and have done 


so) against any alderman who favoured locating the 
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sanitary fill area in their district. The people in the slum 
area, on the other hand, are mainly tenants, many of 
them New Canadians, mostly in the low-income brackets. 
They are politically dis-organized, separated by language 
barriers, not conscious of their rights as citizens in many 
cases. Obviously they won’t put up much of a battle to 
protect their park, and wouldn’t organize a block vote 
against those who take it away. But to a planner their 
needs are just as important as anyone else’s, probably 
greater, because they experience more overcrowding and 
substandard housing conditions than any other segment 
of the city’s population. So good politics is poor plan- 
ning, and the planner must say so. 


Hidden Hand 

One of the planner’s most difficult jobs is drawing boun- 
daries. It may be possible to convince people that guid- 
ance of development is necessary, that certain areas 
should be developed first, and that only when they have 
grown to a point where they can put in the services that 
distinguishes a city from the bush (paved roads, sewers, 
sidewalks, streetlights, etc.), should the boundaries again 
be extended. But try to draw the boundary line. On one 
side will be the area to be developed immediately, on the 
other the area to be developed in the future. What had 
been merely the result of fate, the impersonal interplay 
of market forces, the hidden hand, has now become 
obvious. It is the planner. We can’t subdivide and 
make a mint. Why? Because the planner won’t let us. 


There is inequity here. Obviously there is. One or 
a number of people must suffer loss for the benefit of the 
whole—just as did the man who wanted to set up the 
metal-working shop in his basement. He was stopped, 
to help preserve the property values, the peace and quiet 
of his neighbours. Again, it rouses the wrath of the 
people who are affected, and probably is not even per- 
ceived by those who benefit. 


T'ime and Money 

Another of the planner’s grievous faults is that he re- 
commends spending money. He may say that a school 
site should be ten acres rather than five; that another 
park is needed in this location; that a roadway of six lanes 
rather than four is required. The planner on the other 
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hand feels that he is saving money. A six-lane road is 
needed because four lanes would only be adequate for 
five years; a park is needed because the population will 
double in ten years, and so on. These areas are not 
going to cost less in the future, even if they are available. 
So the planner urges that money be spent now, to save 
expenditure in the future. But he is in the position of 
the wife who comes back from the bargain basement and 
announces that she has just saved $75. The planner is 
looking five or ten years into the future. Who else does? 
The councillor is only elected for two years. Then he has 
to face the electorate and explain why taxes are so high. 

Even among the electorate the rate of change is high. 
In the U.S. 30 million people, or 20% of the population, 
change their residence each year. So a good section of 
the electorate have no permanent interest in the growth 
and development of the community. There will be some- 
body in this house five years from now, but it won’t be 
me. This is particularly true in the west. 

With all these strikes against him—abstractness, a 
public Jimminy Cricket, the need for honesty even when 
the truth hurts, and his advocacy for expenditures in the 
name of future savings—it is really surprising that the 
planner has accomplished as much as he has. But, ideas 
are potent, and the planner’s ideas are being communi- 
cated to the public. 

As an example: until last year, in the Lower Mainland 
area of British Columbia, planning was not a factor in 
elections; there was no mileage in being for it, or against 
it—only a vast indifference. This year, however, it was 
different. In four municipalities the battle lines were 
clearly drawn. The electors were presented with a choice 
between those for and against planning. Planning issues 
were discussed, stands taken, and the judgment went to 
the court of public opinion. The verdict in all of them 
went in favour of planning, though in one case it was a 
near thing. 

It is to be hoped that in future years planning will 
become an issue in other municipalities and that the 
people will be able to stand up and be counted, whether 
for or against planning. Opposition and resistance is 
necessary to good planning; it forces the planner to con- 
sider again whether the action he advocates is really justi- 
fied. Only indifference is sterile. 


NEWS 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR TOURS 
WESTERN DIVISIONS 


During the first half of February, Maj.-Gen. 
M. L. Brennan visited all the Western Divi- 
sions of CPAC. 


Winnipeg 

The National Director, with the Chairman of 
the Manitoba Division, Carson H. Templeton, 
had discussions with R. B. Truemner, Direc- 
tor of the Regional Development Branch of 
the Provincial Department of Industry and 
Commerce, and D. Henderson, Director of 
Planning for the Province. The problems fac- 
ing those Manitoba communities which are 
too small to afford full-time planning assist- 
ance were discussed, and it was agreed that 
CPAC could do a great deal in these areas 
to encourage citizen action on planning 
matters. The Province and the Manitoba 
Division of CPAC are planning to co-operate 
in organizing a meeting shortly, in either 
Brandon or Portage la Prairie, to discuss 
these problems with officials from the smaller 
areas. It is hoped to organize Branches of 
CPAC in Brandon and Portage la Prairie, and 
smaller citizens’ planning groups in other 
areas. 

General Brennan also attended a luncheon 
meeting with the Council of the new Metro- 
politan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg. The 
Council were most anxious to work with 
CPAC because they felt that our Association 
could be of great service in bringing the 
planning proposals of Metro to public atten- 
tion, and gauging the reaction of the various 
areas within Metro. CPAC could also show 
the public, through displays and other graphic 
means, the changing picture of the area in 
the five-year phases of a 25-year plan of 
development. 

In his discussions with the Executive of the 
Manitoba Division, General Brennan stressed 
the importance of forming an active Branch 
of CPAC in Winnipeg which could accept 
the challenge produced by the Metro Council, 
and relieve the Division of its responsibilities 
in the city so that it will be free to operate 
in the other areas of the Province. 


Regina 

General Brennan was present at the forma- 
tion of the Regina Branch of CPAC, the first 
new Branch to be established in 1961. At a 
meeting attended by about 100 people, a con- 
stitution was adopted and an Executive 
elected. Chairman of the new Branch is Mr. 


Gordon Campbell, Director of Adult Educa- 
tion. Speaking at the meeting, General Bren- 
nan stressed the importance of the Branch as 
the unit of CPAC which can deal with local 
problems, and wished the new Branch a busy 
and productive future. 


At a meeting of the Saskatchewan Division 
Executive, definite plans were made to form 
a new Branch in Saskatoon and the nucleus 
of a steering committee has been composed 
of the Executive members from that city. 
Preliminary work towards the establishment 
of further Branches will also be carried out 
in Yorkton, Moose Jaw and Prince Albert. 
A drive for new members has also been 
launched. 


Edmonton 

In this city, the National Director attended 
meetings with the Executive of the Edmon- 
ton Branch under the chairmanship of D. 
Makale, the Alberta Division Executive and 
the new Division Director, J. R. Martin. He 
also discussed the Provincial system of Dis- 
trict Planning Commissions with Noel Dant, 
Director of Town and Rural Planning for 
Alberta. 

On February 7th, General Brennan ad- 
dressed a meeting of over 200 people, which 
was arranged by Mr. Makale. Those attend- 
ing included representatives from the Pro- 
vincial Government, the planning staffs of 
the Province, District and City, other citizens’ 
organizations and local businesses. His topic 
was: “The Role of CPAC in the Community.” 


Red Deer 


General Brennan had lunch with some mem- 
bers of the City Council to discuss planning 
in the area. Denis Cole, National Councillor 
for Alberta and a Vice-President of CPAC, 
conferred with him and agreed to set up a 
steering committee to plan the formation of 
a new Branch in Red Deer. 


Calgary 

During a brief visit to this city General 
Brennan attended a dinner meeting of the 
Executive of the Calgary Branch and dis- 
cussed the revitalization of CPAC in this area. 


Vancouver 

The National Director discussed administra- 
tion, finance and membership with the Ex- 
ecutive of the B.C. Division. He noted the 
excellent record of this Division and the 
sustained, effective work of its Executive 
Committee. He was particularly pleased to 


note their close co-operation with the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Board of Trade and other 
citizens’ organizations, and their joint spon- 
sorship, with the University of British Colum- 
bia, of a short planning course. 


General Brennan also had discussions with 
James Wilson, Executive Director of the 
Lower Mainland Regional Planning Board, 
P. R. U. Stratton, National Councillor-at- 
Large and J. H. Steede, Chairman of the B.C. 
Division 


Victoria 

General Brennan met Mrs. E. W. Shepherd, 
Chairman of the Branch, and the other mem- 
bers of the Executive, to discuss CPAC ad- 
ministration and activities in that area. He 
also met Brahm Wiesman, Planning Director 
of the Capital Region Planning Board of B.C. 
On his return to Ottawa, General Brennan 
said: “T am convinced that 1961 will be a 
year of increased activity throughout our 
Western Divisions. On my trip I stressed the 
importance of increasing our membership and 
forming new Branches, because it is only 
through sustained, organized activity by in- 
formed members on the spot, that CPAC can 
come to grips with local issues. I hope that, 
not only in the West but right across the 
country, our Divisions and Branches will con- 
fer with the governments at their respective 
levels to find out how they can be of most 
service and to secure their co-operation in the 
important work of CPAC”. 


REGINA IN 100 YEARS 


The Recına Lreaper-Posr recently ran a pro- 
vocative series of nine articles by Max Laid- 
law, on planning in that city. The controversy 
began over grid vs. curvilinear layouts in sub- 
divisions but soon grew to encompass the 
whole sphere of planning. The pros and cons 
were presented very fairly and the whole 
series provides an excellent example of the 
way in which a newspaper can stimulate 
citizen interest in planning. The fourth article 
is reproduced below: 

What wil Regina be like 100 years from 
now without the planners? What sort of a 
maze will it present with them? Where is the 
city spreading? Will it be like an octopus on 
the map of the flat prairies with development 
stretching out in every direction along the 
arterles, or will it be a series of self-contained 
communities built around the existing city 
centre? 
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Do the people of the city want to perpetu- 
ate a sprawling metropolis of uncertain 
growth, built hodge podge as necessity de- 
mands? Or do they want ordered growth 
commensurate with economic development— 
and if this latter—who is going to master- 
mind that plan? 

In the first instance let the professional 
planner present the outline of his beliefs. 
According to John Preston, acting city planner 
for Regina, the adopted principles of planning 
first saw light about the turn of the century. 
People in the old world became sick of dog 
eat dog growth and the slums on the one 
hand and unchecked ostentation of the rich 
on the other. It was felt that the needs of 
the people, rich and poor alike, must be met 
in ordered growth. 


First of all there developed the concept of 
the garden city which was the true forerunner 
of the curvilinear system. From this in turn 
developed the neighborhood concept—the cre- 
ation of little neighborhoods with one com- 
munity, and communities within one city. For 
instance in a community there should be, 
according to the science and art of com- 
munity planning, a central area set in park- 
land containing collegiate, churches, shopping 
centre, library and other cultural and com- 
munity centres—civic hall, auditorium, theatre. 
Round this nucleus would be built individual 
neighborhoods each having a publie school 
at its centre. Therefore, no child need leave 
its neighborhood or cross a main artery to get 
to school—until, of course, teen-age was 
reached when it had to go to collegiate. These 
communities themselves would be grouped 
around an existing city centre and in prox- 
imity to each community would be the indus- 
trial site in which the people would be em- 
ployed. 

A city or metropolis would, then, be like 
a giant wheel. The existing downtown area 
would be the hub and would include both 
recreational and passive park areas. Then 
would be created communities, each with its 
heart of service buildings and stores set in 
a grass area, surrounded by neighborhoods, 
adjacent to its own industrial area, and separ- 
ated from the next community by parkland 
and main egress routes from the city centre, 
the whole urban area being itself surrounded 
by ample parkland and growing space. 

This is the vision for the future and many 
planners believe it can best be carried out in 
a location like Regina where topographical 
interference is at a minimum. 

Mr. Preston believes that planning is not 
simply a matter of physical development—it 
is vitally concerned with social environment 
and moral implications. It is limited by only 
the economies and vision of the people. De- 
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velopment must not be allowed to return to 
haphazard “reaching out" and cut-throat real 
estate horse trading of the past, he believes. 
It must be orderly, following a distinct pro- 
gram laid down by men who are both public 
spirited and visionaries. 

“There is need for the continued authority 
of the over-all plan,” he maintains. “There is 
need too for men who will see that the plan, 
being good, is implemented.” 

“Expediency or politics of the day must 
not be permitted to interfere with the heri- 
tage of the people. 

“Reginans must plan, not for the next 10 
years—even the next quarter century, but 


” 


look far bevond that . . . 


NEW DIVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


Ontario E. F. Tonge has been appointed 
Director of the Ontario Division of CPAC. 
Mr. Tonge was commissioned in the RAF in 
1936 and served during World War II in the 
Atlantic, European and Middle East Theatres, 
attaining the rank of Wing Commander. He 
served on the Directing Staff of the RAF 
Staff College and was Director of the Officers’ 
Advanced Training School. From 1950-58 he 
undertook liaison work in Europe, held NATO 
appointments and was civil aviation adviser 
and representative at international confer- 
ences in Paris. Mr. Tonge retired voluntarily 
from the RAF in 1958, emigrated to Canada 
and joined A. V. Roe Limited, where he’ was 
in charge of the high speed operations room. 
When Avro operations ceased he formed a 
partnership and opened a large retail store 
in Toronto. He took up his present position 
in February. / 


Alberta J. R. Martin has been appointed 
Director of the Alberta Division. A Chartered 
Accountant by training, Mr. Martin has been 
associated for the past 25 years with Hook 
Signs Limited, an outdoor advertising firm 
operating in Edmonton, Lethbridge and Cal- 
gary. He was a partner in this firm and 
retired last January as Manager and Vice- 
President. He is a former Director of the 
YMCA, the Red Cross, the Rotary Club of 
Edmonton and, for 12 years, was Vice-Chair- 
man of the Budget Committee of the Com- 
munity Chest in Edmonton. Mr. Marlin is a 
Director of the Edmonton Symphony Society, 
the Edmonton Trout Fishing Club and the 
Regional Council of the Boy Scouts of Ed- 
monton. 


Quebec Armand Demers has been appointed 
Secretary of the Quebec Division and corres- 
pondence for this office should now be ad- 
dressed to: 684 est, Grande Allée, Québec 4, 


Qué. 


STOP THE ROT! 


The Metropolitan Toronto Branch of CPAC 
recently held an interesting public meeting, 
under this title, to discuss problems arising 
out of the rapid deterioration of older areas 
in the city. The speaker, David B. Mansur, 
the first chairman of the Metropolitan To- 
ronto Housing Authority, was introduced by 


Macklin L. Hancock, Chairman of the Branch. 


Mr. Mansur said that it would be difficult 
to find another city in North America which 
had seen as much postwar redevelopment as 
central Toronto. He noted that, since 1950, 
Toronto had been rebuilding at the rate of 
about $50 million a year. 


While he admitted that there was much 
substandard housing in some parts of Toronto, 
Mr. Mansur said that we should be wary of 
destroying hopes, traditions and amenities in 
our clearance schemes. 


METRO WINNIPEG APPOINTS 
PLANNING DIRECTOR 


S. George Rich, Director of the Metropolitau 
Planning Commission of Greater Winnipeg, 
has been appointed Director of Planning for 
the new Metropolitan Corporation of Greater 
Winnipeg. 

As Director of the new Metro Division, 
Mr. Rich will be responsible for all planning 
in Greater Winnipeg, as all local municipal 
planning agencies will cease to exist. He will 
also be responsible for the administration of 
building permits and inspections. 


This new Division has five branches of 
operations: research, development, building 
and zoning, subdivision, and urban renewal. 
Among Mr. Rich's more immediate duties 
will be the production of a Development Plan 
covering the entire Metro area, dealing speci- 
fically, but not exclusively, with land use, 
transportation, utilities and parks. 

Working in close co-operation with ihe 
Planning group will be the Division of Waste 
and Waterworks, aud the Division of Streets 
and Transit in the Metropolitan Corporation. 
'The latter Division is believed to be the first 
of its kind in North America, since it com- 
bines public transportation with the operation 
of major streets, bridges, subways, parking, 
traffic signals and traffic control in general. 


The Metropolitan Winnipeg Act gives 
broad powers to the new Metro Council with 
regard to Planning, and the planning legisla- 
tion has been described as perhaps the most 
progressive in North America today. 


BOOKS 


METROPOLIS 1985 


—an interpretation of the results of the New 
York Metropolitan Region Study, by Ray- 
mond Vernon. Published by the Harvard 
University Press and, in Canada, by S. J. 
Reginald Saunders and Company Limited, 
Toronto. $6.00 

This book is a summary and interpretation 
by the director of the New York Metropolitan 
Region Study, a project undertaken by the 
Graduate School of Public Administration, 
Harvard University, for Regional Plan Asso- 
ciation, Inc. Eight books and a technical 
supplement have been produced by this study, 
including Anatomy of a Metropolis by Edgar 
M. Hoover and Mr. Vernon, and The New- 
comers, by Oscar Handlin. A ninth volume 
is awaiting publication. 

The author traces the economic history of 
the region in a narrative style which will 
appeal to most readers. Some of the subjects 
discussed include the movement of people to 
the suburbs, the problems facing commuting 
and rapid transit services, and the difficulties 
besetting the multitude of local governments 
in the Region. 

Part II is a forecast or, as the author calls 
it, “an epilogue—an excursion beyond the 
limits of reason into the realm of faith”. After 
projecting such factors as population growth 
and distribution of employment, the author 
presents “two views of reality"—that of the 
expert in urban development problems, and 
that of the people living in the Region. To 
the expert, the problems created by urban 
growth have been expected. 

“The portrait of a Region developing thinly 
and patchily at the edges suggests a profli- 
gate, planless use of land. It suggests the 
eating up of open space, with reduced hopes 
of capturing large tracts for recreational pur- 
poses, little consideration of the traffic impli- 
cations of the new growth, and the continual 
rise of incompatible uses of contiguous land. 
The decline of slum densities in the old cities, 
though it may ease some problems, is counter- 
poised by the appearance of slums in the old 
suburbs, where the mechanisms of govern- 
ment for dealing with the social and physical 
problems of the slums may be even less ade- 
quate than in the old cities. The shift in 
transportation patterns we envisage still fore- 
sees a critical role for suburban rail facilities 
and still fails to offer any hope that they may 
pay their way.” 

Turning to the people living in the Region, 
Mr. Vernon points out that, while some will 


share these professional views, great numbers 
of the population will have a different point 
of comparison. The children of immigrants, 
having grown up in Bronx tenements, may 
be established in a bungalow in Westchester 
by 1965; the re-housed Negro family will look 
back on the slums of Harlem. The disappear- 
ance of open space, or the decline of older 
housing will contradict their personal experi- 
ence. 

The experts are conscious of "the subtle 
public costs which society is already bearing 
because of a lack of advance planning"—spoil- 
age and waste from the misuse of land, in- 
creasing crime in deteriorating neighbourhoods 
with inadequate social services, unsatisfactory 
local government facilities in areas where the 
inhabitants cannot carry the load. But mem- 
bers of the general public are only vaguely 
aware of these burdens and their ultimate 
impact. The author concludes: 

"Before public action can be counted on to 
alter the metropolitan environment very 
much, the experts and the metropolitan dwel- 
lers will have to find a way of communicating 
a little more effectively across the gulf which 
separates them. . . Once the experts and the 
public have begun to communicate, the views 
and goals of both will surely change some- 
what, approaching a new common synthesis. 
That done, we shall have moved a giant step 
closer to the objective of a more tolerable 
metropolitan environment." 


THE LANDSCAPE OF ROADS 


by Sylvia Crowe, PPILA. Published by The 
Architectural Press, 9-13 Queen Anne's Gate, 
London, S.W.1, England. 18s. 6d. 


A new book by Miss Crowe, author of To- 
morrow's Landscape and The Landscape of 
Power, is always welcome. Her realistic ap- 
proach and lucid style do a great deal to 
develop publie awareness of our responsibili- 
lies towards the landscape; her selection of 
photographs illustrates quite vividly that our 
technological advances can either enhance or 
mar our environment. Miss Crowe is no enemy 
of progress. Rather, she proves that such 
necessary structures as power stations and 
super highways can be designed so that they 
blend into the countryside and, in some cases, 
highlight attractive natural features. 

As its title indicates, this book is devoted 
largely to highways. The author shows that 
the design of roads should not be left entirely 
to the highway engineers. Planners are needed 
to work out the pattern of land-use, the 


implications of mobility, and the probable 
impact of the new road; architects should de- 
termine the relationship of the road to the 
urban scene and design the roadside structures 
and furniture; landscape architects should 
create the road landscape and relate it to the 
countryside. Only with such a team will we 
be able to have roads which are at home in 
the existing landscape, which are more effici- 
ent, more pleasant and safer to use, and which 
need not necessarily cost more than those we 
are building today. 

“. ,.motorways are swift currents flowing 
through a static landscape, whose local life is 
carried over them by bridges. The gentle, or 
sometimes dramatic, landform beside the 
river's course is the work of geological ages. 
Our work is to devise as fine a setting for the 
road with the tools our age has given us." 


PLANNING THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


by the American Public Health Association 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing. Pub- 
lished by the Public Administration Service, 
1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 
$3.00. 

The original edition of this book was printed 

in 1948. To this reprint has been added a 
"Bibliography Supplement" of 108 selected, 
annotated titles. 
. Chapter titles are: Basic Requirements for 
Site Selection; Development of Land, Utilities 
and. Services; Planning for Residential Facili- 
lies; Provision of Neighborhood Community 
Facilities; Layout for Vehicular and Pedestrian 
Circulation; Neighbourhood Density—Coordi- 
nation of Housing Elements. 

This book is Volume I of a three part series; 
the other volumes are Planning the Home for 
Occupancy (1950) and Construction and 
Equipment of the Home (1951). The three 
volumes together cost $6.00. 


REGIONAL PLANNING (Housing, Building and 
Planning Bulletin No. 12-13) 


A United Nations Publication, Sales Section, 
United. Nations, New York. $2.50 

Fundamental problems and recent trends in 
regional planning, including case studies 
which evaluate experience gained in the ap- 
plication of regional planning techniques to 
metropolitan areas, to rural development pro- 
grammes and to the development of resources, 
as well as regional planning considerations to 
be taken into account in the location of in- 
dustries. This issue also covers a 1958 U.N. 
Seminar on Regional Planning held in Tokyo. 
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THE IMAGE OF THE CITY 

by Kevin Lynch. Published jointly by The 
Technology Press and Harvard University 
Press, and, in Canada, by S. J. Reginald 
Saunders and Company Limited, Toronto. 
$6.50 


In the first chapter the author states: “This 
book will consider the visual quality of the 
American city by studying the mental image 
of that city which is held by its citizens.” 
Mr. Lynch, Associate Professor of City Plan- 
ning at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has studied the experience of people 
living in Boston, Jersey City and Los Angeles, 
and has produced a book which will interest 
not only planners and architects but city- 
dwellers themselves. 

In his analysis of the urban image, he opens 
the reader’s eyes to his own city which, he 
concludes, is the first step in creating a fully 
satisfying urban environment: 

“In the development of the image, educa- 
tion in seeing will be quite as important as 
the reshaping of what is seen. Indeed, they 
together form a circular, or hopefully a spiral, 
process: visual education impelling the citizen 
to act upon his visual world, and this action 
causing him to see even more acutely. A 
highly developed art of urban design is linked 
to the creation of a critical and attentive 
audience. If art and audience grow together, 
then our cities will be a source of daily enjoy- 
ment to millions of their inhabitants.” 

This book is the first in a series of publica- 
tions by the Joint Center for Urban Studies, 
a co-operative venture of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Harvard Univer- 
sity. The Center encourages the study of 
urban and regional problems by a variety of 
disciplines and, through this series, will pre- 
sent its findings to students of urban affairs. 


HANDBOOK OF COMMUNITY SERVICE 
PROJECTS 

by Audrey R. and Harleigh B. Trecker. Pub- 
lished by the Association Press, 291 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. $6.50 


This book itemizes over 850 club programmes 
which have been successfully undertaken by 
such organizations as women’s associations, 
youth groups and men’s service clubs. All the 
projects were designed to produce lasting 
benefits to the community. 

The chapter on Community Study includes 
such projects as the compiling of a history of 
the town, and a study of the community's 
recreation needs. The chapter on Community 
Improvement lists several neighbourhood pro- 
jects which have been undertaken by youth 
groups and which could contribute to a sense 
of civic pride in the participants, and their 
parents. 
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THE FACE OF TORONTO 


by Ralph Greenhill, with an introduction by 
Alan Gowans. Published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 480 University Ave., Toronto 2. 
$3.00 


This book is the first published collection of 
the photographs of Ralph Greenhill; one hopes 
that there will be more, and of other Canadian 
cities. 

It is perhaps inevitable that a book of this 
kind will be more meaningful to those already 
quite familiar with the city, for it focusses 
attention on details and perspectives largely 
forgotten or ignored by passers-by, rather 
than portraying an over all impression of 
Toronto. But, herein lies its originality, and 
our reason for hoping that Mr. Greenhill will 
explore other cities. 


The excellent introduction by Alan Gowans, 
author of Looking at Architecture in Canada, 
ends with this interesting comment: 


“Compared to either Britain or the United 
States, Canada does ridiculously little to pre- 
serve its historic buildings, still less to record 
them and effectively check the appalling wast- 
age of this irreparable national resource that 
goes on year after year. Let us hope that the 
reason is less a colonial heritage—a feeling 
that Canadian history is small and unim- 
portant—than simply general public apathy 
and unawareness; and if so, that books like 
this, which point up so vividly the cultural 
heritage inherent in monuments from the 
past, may do all Canada a service.” 


HOUSING AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS—A 
Study of the Housing Experiences of Boston’s 
Middle-Income Families 


by Lloyd Rodwin. Published for The Joint 
Center for Urban Studies by Harvard Univer- 
sity Press and the Technology Press of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and, 
in Canada, by S. J. Reginald Saunders and 
Company Limited, Toronto. $9.00 


The author believes that most of our housing 
problems are caused by rising family incomes 
and inadequate mechanisms for supplying 
housing. Higher standards of demand have 
brought public attention to bear on problems 
of home ownership, housing shortages, sub- 
urban living, and have given impetus to the 
present efforts to improve our cities. 


Using Boston during the past century as an 
example, Mr. Rodwin analyses the housing 
experiences of middle-income families, and 
explores many aspects of housing, including 
the role of building and loan associations, and 
the impact of government policies. 

Mr. Rodwin is Chairman of the Faculty 
Committee of the Joint Center for Urban 
Studies of MIT. and Harvard University, 


and Professor of Land Economics in the De- 
partment of City and Regional Planning at 
MILT. 


HANDICRAFTS AND HOBBIES FOR 
RECREATION AND RETIREMENT 


by Margaret Ickis. Published by Dodd, Mead 
& Company (Canada) Limited, 25 Hollinger 
Road, Toronto 16, Ontario. $4.50 


Readers who are involved in planning re- 
creation programmes for any age group will 
find this a useful reference book. With simple 
diagrams and clear directions, it provides 
basic instruction in hundreds of productive 
hobbies and handicrafts. 


METHODS OF REGIONAL ANALYSIS 
—An Introduction to Regional Science 


by Walter Isard. Published jointly by the 
Technology Press of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 448 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
$9.50 


This book presents the techniques of regional 
analysis which have an established validity. It 
sets forth the virtues and limitations of each 
technique so that the research worker and 
policy maker can judge its applicability for 
a particular region and problem. Dr. Isard 
does not attempt to present any given tech- 
nique in complete detail. Rather, the major 
elements of each system are investigated 
sufficiently to permit a sound appraisal. 


This is the fourth in a series of Regional 
Science Studies edited by Walter Isard who 
is Chairman of the Department of Regional 
Science and Professor of Economics and Re- 
gional Science at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


FILMS OF INTEREST 


Through the co-operation of the 
Canadian Film Institute, CPAC has 
published a new list of films on plan- 
ning, architecture, housing, building 
and other subjects of interest to our 
members. This list contains over 120 
titles with notes on running times, 
film sizes, rental charges and distri- 
butors. Single copies are free and 


may be obtained from: 
CPAC National Office, 


425 Gloucester Street, 
Ottawa 4. 


CITY OF CALGARY 
Planner IV (Architect) 


Duties: Initially to conduct an approved 
Urban Renewal Study and to prepare and 
present renewal programmes arising from the 
study. To develop renewal and civic design 
proposals requiring a creative and imagina- 
tive approach to design aspects of city plan- 
ning. 

Salary: Up to $9,100 per annum, depending 
on qualifications and experience. 
Qualifications: Recognized degree or diploma 
in architecture, preferably membership in the 
RAIC, experience in city planning and re- 
development of urban areas. Associate mem- 
bership, or eligible for associate membership 


in the TPIC. 


Planner Ii 


Duties: To assist with an Urban Renewal 
Study and thereafter to assist with aspects 
of civic design under the supervision of an 
architect/planner. 

Salary: Up to $7,020 per annum, depending 
on experience and qualifications. 
Qualifications: Professional training in town 
planning, architecture, civil or municipal en- 
gineering, preferably with professional experi- 
ence in city planning. 

Both positions carry excellent employee bene- 
fits including pension, MSI, Group Life 
Insurance, Sickness and Non-Occupational 
Accident Insurance, Vacations with pay etc. 
Application forms for either position are to 
be obtained from, and returned to: The Per- 
sonnel Management Coordinator, City Hall, 
Calgary, Alberta, not later than 5.00 p.m., 
April 15, 1961. 


MARSHALL MACKLIN MONAGHAN 
LIMITED 


Town Planner 


À firm of consulting professional engineers 
and Ontario land surveyors requires a town 
planner for their professional service business 
based in Metropolitan Toronto Area, Ontario. 
The successful applicant will be responsible, 
in the capacity of a department head, for the 
town planning function in the firm. 

The applicant should be a graduate from a 
recognized university with a degree in one of 
the science courses, should have successfully 
completed post graduate work in town plan- 
ning and have a minimum of five years experi- 
ence. Age bracket from 30 to 40 years. Salary 
will be determined on the basis of ability and 
experience. 


planning vacancies 


Apply by letter for the purpose of an inter- 
view to: Marshall Macklin Monaghan Limit- 
ed, Consulting Professional Engineers, 1480 
Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL COMMISSION, 
OTTAWA 


The following vacancies exist in the Planning 
Branch of the National Capital Commission. 


Senior Planner ($9,940-$11,200.00) 

The Senior Planner is responsible to the 
Director of Property and Planning. The staff 
of the Planning Branch includes draftsmen 
and model building personnel. The work of 
the Department is largely concerned with 
civic design and regional planning. The ap- 
plicant should be a member of the Town 
Planning Institute of Canada, have a univer- 
sity degree in planning, with broad adminis- 
trative experience and the ability to write 
well. Knowledge of both French and English 
an advantage. 


Architect Ill ($6,840-$7,800.00) 

This is a new position. The person appointed 
will be concerned with civic design in all its 
aspects and with the preparation of designs 
for structures on Commission land. Addition- 
ally, he will be engaged on schemes for the 
preservation and conservation of buildings of 
architectural or historical interest. À univer- 
sity degree, and membership of a recognized 
architectural institute are essential. Know- 
ledge of both French and English an advan- 
tage. 


Administrative Officer 11 ($5,700-$6,180.00) 
This is a new position and is for Administra- 
tive Assistant to the Director of Planning and 
Property. The division deals with both pre- 
paration and planning proposals and the 
purchase, disposal, and management of pro- 
perty of all kinds both in Ontario and in 
Quebec. Membership of the Town Planning 
Institute of Canada, a university degree, and 
several years experience are essential. Know- 
ledge of both French and English an ad- 
vantage. 

Applications for the above posts should be 
sent to: Mr. D. L. MeDonald, Director of 
Property and Planning, National Capital 
Commission, 291 Carling Avenue, Ottawa, 


Ont. 


Landscape Architect ($6,240-$7,140) 

The Commission requires one landscape archi- 
tect possessing a degree in landscape archi- 
tecture from a University of recognized stand- 
ing, preferably with about three years’ ex- 


perience in a public agency concerned with 
parks, building groups, parkways and recre- 
ation areas. Duties to commence April 1, 1961. 
With regard to this position, application may 
be made to, or further information obtained 
from: J. E. Handy, Secretary, National 
Capital Commission, Carling and Bell, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 


PEACE RIVER DISTRICT 
PLANNING COMMISSION 


Assistant Planner 

Duties: To undertake comprehensive studies 
and plans of all kinds for small towns and 
cities in a rural district and to assist with 
other miscellaneous administration. 
Qualifications: The ideal applicant will have 
a degree in a basic related science and a post- 
graduate degree in planning together with 
experience in a responsible planning position. 
Associate or higher membership in the Town 
Planning Institute of Canada would be desir- 
able. Ability to think and work with respon- 
sibility is important. 

Salary: $5,500-6,500 depending on experience, 
education and ability, as described above. 
Medical, Hospital, Pension Plans and a three 
week vacation. 

Write for applications to: Director, Peace 
River District Planning Commission, 9904- 
101 Street, Grande Prairie, Alberta. 


CORPORATION OF THE DISTRICT OF 
BURNABY 


Research Planner | ($485-$581 monthly) 
Research Planner || ($530-$636 monthly) 
Two positions in research section. Both re- 
quire formal training in community planning 
or related field, and experience in long-range 
or project planning in a planning office. 
Commencing salary depending on qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

Please obtain application forms from: Per- 
sonnel Department, Municipal Hall, 4545 
East Grandview-Douglas Highway, Burnaby 
2, B.C., or telephone CY 9-7211. 


METROPOLITAN PLANNING COMMISSION, 
SAINT JOHN 


Senior Planner 

Salary Range: $6000-$7200 

Degree in architecture or other design field 
with planning training or several years re- 
sponsible planning work. Must be eligible for 
at least associate membership in a professional 
planning institute. To work on Metropolitan 
Plan the advance design of neighbourhoods, 
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traffic problems, urban renewal and a great 
variety of planning matters. 

Apply in detail to: Metropolitan Planning 
Commission, City Hall, Saint John, N.B. 


CITY OF ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
Director of Planning 


Salary Range: $7700-$8900 

Applicant must have a diploma of a recog- 
nized University in Town Planning, or a 
degree in Civil or Municipal Engineering, 
Architecture, and completed a post-graduate 
course in city planning, and must also have 
had actual experience in city and. regional 
planning, urban renewal programs, subdivi- 
sion design, zoning, etc. 

Full details of education, experience, training, 
qualifications, age, date of availability and 
references should be mailed to the following 
address on forms which will be furnished on 
applications: City Administrator, City of St. 
Catharines, P.0. Box 40, St. Catharines, Ont. 


URBAN RENEWAL COMMITTEE, 
HAMILTON, ONT. 


Director of Urban Renewal Planning 


Under general supervision of the Planning 
Commissioner to be responsible to the Urban 
Renewal Committee for the preparation of an 
urban renewal program. 

Will be required to conduct surveys, prepare 
plans and present proposals for the redevelop- 
ment, rehabilitation and conservation of the 
Redevelopment Area defined in the existing 
Urban Renewal Study. 

Should possess a personality and tact capable 
of dealing with the various department heads 
and other public officials whose activities are 
related to urban renewal. Must have a recog- 
nized degree or diploma in planning or a 
related fields and should have from 3 to 5 
years experience in a responsible planning 
position related to urban renewal work. 

All fringe benefits including sick pay, pension, 
group life insurance, vacation;"statutory holi- 
days and hospital medical plan. 

Salary Range: $7950-$9750. Starting salary 
commensurate with previous experience and 
ability. 

Apply, stating all particulars, to: Director of 
Personnel, City Hall, Hamilton, Ont. 


CALGARY DISTRICT PLANNING 
COMMISSION 


1) Planner III or Planner |I 


Research and General Plan Administration: 
To prepare design layouts; to supervise map 
and plan compilation; to conduct planning 
surveys of rural municipalities and small 
urban areas; to prepare full planning reports 
leading to general plans; to advise and assist 
municipal councils in the adoption of plan- 
ning measures. 
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2) Planner III or Planner 1l 

Planning Administration: | Administrative 
planner to deal with the public and municipal 
councils in all matters concerning administra- 
tion of planning programs including advice 
and assistance on development matters. To 
be responsible for subdivision administration 
related to municipal and Commission policies. 
Salary Range: Planner III—1960 rate 
(annual) : 

Step I: $6656; Step II: $7072; Step III: $7488; 
Step IV: $7904; Step V: $8320 

Planner JJ—1960 rate (annual): 

Step I: $5668; Step II: $5980; Step III: $6292; 
Step IV: $6604; Step V: $7020 

Fringe Benefits: Contributory: Medical Ser- 
vices Plan, Blue Cross Plan, Group Life In- 
surance, Pension Plan, Mileage Allowance and 
Holidays. 

Qualifications: Degree in Planning, or Archi- 
tecture, Engineering, Geography, Economics 
or Sociology with post-graduate training in 
Planning, and qualifications for Associate or 
higher membership in the Town Planning 
Institute of Canada, or equivalent qualifica- 
tion. 

Experience: Practical experience is necessary 
for each of these positions. Extent of experi- 
ence and demonstrated capability will deter- 
mine grading of an applicant as Planner III 
or II. To be selected in Planner III range an 
applicant must have initiative and sound 
judgment and be competent to deal with 
matters at a policy level with a minimum of 
direction and supervision, as well as Member- 
ship in the TPIC. 

Write for applications to: Calgary District 
Planning Commission, 343-11th Avenue S.W., 
Calgary, Alberta. 


OLDMAN RIVER DISTRICT PLANNING 
COMMISSION 
LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Associate Planner 

Applications are invited for this position in a 
city and regional commission which covers the 
main irrigated agricultural region and one of 
the main natural gas producing areas in 
Canada. 

'The commencing salary for this post is $5,400, 
and there is no set maximum. Staff benefits 
include a group medical scheme, group life 
insurance, and a pension scheme is about to 
be commenced. The appointment is a position 
of responsibility, and offers excellent oppor- 
tunities for advancement. 

Apply, giving full particulars, the names of 
three referees, and a recent photograph to: 
S. J. Clarke, Director and Secretary- Treasurer, 
The Oldman River District Planning Com- 
mission, 909—4th Avenue South, Lethbridge, 
Alberta, Canada. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY AND 
COMMERCE, PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 


Assistant Planner 

To undertake technical planning work with 
towns and rural municipalities in Manitoba, 
including preparation of master plans, sub- 
division and zoning plans. Planner is expected 
to attend out-of-town meetings with local 
planning commissions. Applicant should have 
university degree or equivalent and either 
post-graduate course or at least one year's 
experience in town planning. 

Salary: $5520-$6960, depending on qualifica- 
tions. 


Associate Planner 

To undertake technical planning services with 
small communities in Manitoba involving pre- 
paration of general development plans, zoning 
schemes, subdivision plans and related work. 
Officer is expected to travel extensively to 
attend meetings of local planning commissions. 
Applicants must have university degree and 
preferably post-graduate work in town plan- 
ning and substantial experience in technical 
planning and liaison work. 

Salary: $6000-$7680, depending on qualifica- 
tions. 

Benefits: Both positions carry full Civil Ser- 
vice Benefits including three weeks vacation 
annually, liberal sick leave, superannuation 
and group insurance privileges. 

Apply to: Manitoba Civil Service Commission, 
Room 247, Legislative Building, Winnipeg 1, 
Manitoba. 


PLANNING AND PROPERTY 
REPORTS 


Editor: F. Joseph Cornish, Q.C. 


This report service, now in its second year, 
digests important decisions of the Ontario 
Municipal Board, the Courts, Committees 
of Adjustment and Official Arbitrators on 
the following topics: 


Annexation Conservation 
Assessment Urban Renewal 
Compensation for Land Zoning 


New legislation affecting these topics will 
be noted. These Reports are published 
monthly except for July and August. The 
second Volume of these Reports will con- 
tain a monthly cumulative index. 


The yearly subscription fee is $20.00. 
Cheque or money order for this sum 
should be made payable to the Quinlan 
Publishing Company Limited and mailed 
to Suite 304, 372 Bay Street, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


SOME PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FROM CPAC 


TEXT OF A MODEL ZONING ORDINANCE 
Publication of the American Society of Planning Officials $2.00 


FILMS OF INTEREST 


A comprehensive list of films on planning, architecture, housing and related matters. Single 
copies free. 


WHAT THIS COUNTRY NEEDS... 


A leaflet describing the types of membership available in CPAC and including a member- 
ship form. Free 


CE QUI EST INDISPENSABLE AU PROGRES... 


Dépliants pour recruter des membres dans VACU, et comprenant une formule de demande 
d'admission. Gratis 


WELCOME TO THE PLANNING BOARD 


An article outlining the responsibilities and powers of citizen planning boards, by R. Graham 
Murray, Q.C. Free 


URBAN RENEWAL, PAMPHLET NO. 1 


A booklet, by Stanley H. Pickett, summarizing Canadian experience in urban renewal and 
explaining relevant legislation. Includes a valuable reading list. Single copy free to mem- 
bers; non-members 25c each. 


CPAC/L'ACU 


À pamphlet describing history and objectives of CPAC. Free 
Une brochure décrivant l'histoire et le but de VACU. Gratis 


CPAC NATIONAL OFFICE 


425 GLOUCESTER STREET 
OTTAWA 4 


_ Community Planning Association of Canada 
L'Association Canadienne d'Urbanisme 


